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WRITER in The Times recently implied a 

' criticism of the gramophone which requires an 
ans ver. He had been to hear the first performance of 
Sir Donald Tovey’s Violoncello Concerto played by 


Cas ils,-and reflected as follows : 

‘ The honest purchaser of a picture . . . walks 
thr. ugh the gallery asking himself,.‘ Is this a picture I 
can live with ?’ The concert-goer has too little induce- 
me:t to ask himself the same question about what he 


hea’s, for in nine cases out of ten he will have no 


opj ortunity of living with the new work. He may or 
may not have a chance of hearing it again six months 
hence. 


‘This is the chief service which the gramophone 
mivht render, but has not at present. There was a page 
of advertisements in last Wednesday’s programme 
describing the records made by Senor Pau Casals, but 
no one expected to find there so much as the shortest 
movement out of Tovey’s concerto ; nor did they. If 
we could go to the hearing of a new symphony or 
concerto knowing that if we liked it we could get a 
record of it at once to play over, the person of musical 
instincts would be in the same position as the lover of 
poctry, who can buy a new volume at a negligible price 
and take his time about assimilating it, or the con- 
noisseur of pictures with sufficient means to acquire 
what he would like to live with. Obviously it will 
be long before the music-lover finds himself in that 
position. He may hear Casals play Boccherini or Bach 
or Brahms in his own home whenever he wishes, but 
not Tovey.” 

The situation as drawn up by The Times suggests 
that everybody with musical instincts attending a first 
performance of a new work would not hesitate on his 
way out of the concert-hall to stop in the lobby and 
plank down anything round about thirty shillings for 
records of the new symphony or concerto he has just 
heard. Surely The Times must suspect that if there were 
any hope of such an Utopian state of affairs the very 
morning stars would not sing together with such joy as 
the recording companies. What a simple way out of 
all their difficulties! People with musical instincts are 


so eager to spend their money that before the approba- 
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tion is given to a first performance the recording com- 
panies are to pay a full orchestra, a conductor (or the 
composer himself), and in the case of a concerto a star 
soloist, and on top of that use material, machinery and 
personnel without even as much encouragement to 
scatter their money about as might be afforded by an 
enthusiastic reception and columns of rhapsody by the 
leading musical critics. 

Readers know that I have never hesitated to criticize 
the recording companies when I felt that the wisdom 
of their policy was debateable, and consideration has 
been given to my criticisms because whether the com- 
panies were prepared to accept them or not they knew 
that they were informed with some sense of reality, 
some knowledge of commercial restrictions and, may I 
add, some traces of common sense. But how are they 
expected to respond to the amiable imbecility of this 
article in The Times? Does The Times realize the 
difficulty of persuading the public to buy any com- 
paratively unfamiliar work by contemporary composers 
or otherwisé ? Apparently it does, for it finds that the 
ability of the music-lover to hear Casals play Boccherini, 
or Bach, or Brahms in his own home “ accounts not 
only for the increasing tendency of the public to 
clamour for the classics . . . but also for much of the 
sensationalism of modern music. The composer to be 
remembered must catch the ear at once.” 

This observation suggests that the modern composer 
who is prepared to sacrifice art to sensationalism. will 
find it easy to attract the record-buyer, but that a com- 
poser like Tovey whose “ thought is controlled by an 
unswerving devotion to principles of design” may be 
considered dull and therefore is not recorded. Let us 
consider the case of Sibelius. For years the only music 
recorded of his were the Valse Triste and Finlandia. 
Even the Swan of Tuonela (the first performance of 
which in this country I heard when Dvorak’s Fifth 
Symphony was still something of a novelty and which, 
though I did not hear it again until I heard it on a 
record some thirty years later, made an indelible 
impression on my mind) was not considered likely to 
attract the gramophone public. The first serious 
attempt to present Sibelius to the gramophone public 
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was made when the Finnish Government subsidized a 
publication by Columbia in this country of their great 
composer’s first two symphonies. I have yet to hear of 
the British Government’s making a similar gesture on 
behalf of any British composer. Since then the Sibelius 
Society has done great work in making the composer 
known and loved in this country, to which have been 
added frequent performances over the radio, with the 
result that Sibelius is an established seller and we are 
inclined to look back incredulously to the time when 
our familiarity with his music did not extend beyond 
Finlandia and the Valse Triste. 


The devoted enthusiasm of his admirers helped by 
recordings have established Delius as a seller. Elgar 
was equally fortunate. Other modern composers have 
been less fortunate. There was once upon a time in 
pre-electric days a record of Butterworth’s Shropshire 
Rhapsody. It has never been re-recorded under modern 
conditions. Why? The only answer can be that 
public support for that early record. was too dis- 
couraging. Yet how lovely a piece of music it is, and 
when we remember the composer’s death in the war, 
how poignant. There was another pre-electric record 
of a British composer whom I suppose that writer in 
The Times would accuse of sensationalism, and that 
was Bliss’s Rout. In spite of its sensationalism it has 
evidently not been found worth while from the point 
of view of public support to re-record Rout. Long 
ago the Vocalion Company issued McEwen’s Solway 
Symphony, which I believe had not yet enjoyed a public 
performance at the time. Did the Vocalion Company meet 
with any reward for its enterprise? Emphatically, no. 
With a light-hearted disregard for hard fact, equally 
hard whether it be a fact of commerce or of art, this 
writer in The Times declares that the chief service the 
gramophone might render but has not at present is to 
record a new work for publication simultaneously with 
its first performance ; but no suggestion is made for 
the financial security of a recording company which, 
devoting itself to such experiments, would find that 
ninety-nine per cent. of its Swans of Tuonela turned 
out to be geese. Even if the cost of such an experiment 
were a small fraction of what it actually would be, the 
experiment of recording before the first public per- 
formance would still be out of the question as a piece 
of practical publishing. 


The writer in The Times complains that the scale of 
Tovey’s Violoncello Concerto is so large that the average 
concert-goer would be unable to grasp it in one or two 
hearings ; but our critic is careful not to commit him- 
self to anything more positive than that “ we begin to 
think of the concerto as a work we could live with, 
because of its grave sincerity.” A large number of 
albums H.M.V. or Columbia would sell on that quote ! 
Grave sincerity will not persuade many people to part 
with perhaps two guineas for what I am afraid they 
would consider a highly speculative investment either 
in gravity or in sincerity, knowing as they would such a 
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phrase as “ grave sincerity ” is as the description of a 
piece of music nothing better than a piece of critical 
camouflage. 


Perhaps if I had had the good luck to hear Sir Donald 
Tovey’s concerto I should have been clamouring for it 
recording as persistently and fervently as for nearly ten 
years I have been clamouring for the recording of 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, which I first heard at 
Jethou on the radio and had longed to hear again ever 
since. Well, here it is at last played by Richard 
Odnoposoff (violin), Stefan Auber (violoncello), and 
Angelica. Morales (piano), with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Felix Weingavtner 
on four and a half light-blue Columbia discs. This work 
was composed in 1804 and 1805 and published in 1307, 
but so far as is known the first public performance ‘ook 
place in Vienna in 1808. In 1805 Beethoven was chiefly 
preoccupied with the writing of Fidelio, and possibly 
this concerto was worked at in intervals of semi- 
relaxation from the opera. It is worth noting that this 
was the last of the Beethoven concertos in the carly 
manner and that with his next concerto, the Fourth 
in G, he opened with the solo instrument instead of the 
orchestra. The Triple Concerto is not a complicated 
or profound work, but it has extraordinary charm and 
it is extremely typical of Beethoven’s transition from 
what we call his first period to what we call his second. 
The second movement, which only covers one anda 
half sides, is a richly melodious /argo written in the same 
kind of mood we find in the Rasoumofsky quartets, the 
Fourth Symphony, and the Violin Concerto. ‘The 
Triple Concerto is not often heard on the concert- 
platform, probably because it requires an exceptional 
cellist for the difficult solo part, and neither the violin 
nor piano parts requires any exceptional skill from the 
soloist. In other words, while Casals might not disdain 
to play the ’cello in this concerto, neither Kreisler nor 
Schnabel would be much tempted by the opportunities 
for the violinist or pianist. Lovers of Beethoven will 
welcome this unfamiliar work, and its graceful melodies 
should earn their faithful affection. I have played it 
over and over many times already, to find that the 
pleasure I found from that first performance has not 
diminished at all. 


Just before sitting down to write this Editorial I was 
listening on my new H.M.V. wireless set to Mendels- 
sohn’s Violoncello Sonata in D, very well played by 
John Snowden and Marion Keighley Snowden, and I 
thought what an admirable subject for recording this 
work offers. The adagio, which is like a rather solemn 
chorale on the part of the piano accompanied by a 
romantic recitative on the ’cello, is particularly attrac- 
tive. I commend this work to the attention of recorders. 
I was enjoying it so much that I forgot to change the 
wavelength to listen to Sir Walford Davies talking 
about composers and their keys, which I had meant to 
listen to. I have been much impressed by the great 
improvement in this latest’H.M.V. battery wireless set 
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over the one I have been using for the past three years. 
Of course we are exceptionally well placed in Barra for 
reception, but even so the strength and purity with 
which the various stations come through are a joy. I 
was depressed by the wireless reception which so many 
people have to endure in London owing to all sorts of 
extraneous noises, and also by the difficulty so many 
wireless users seem to find to hear anything except 
London Regional or Droitwich. Of course, I am 
referring to listeners in the heart of London trying to 
compete with tubes and power stations and what not. 
And the booming—oh! the booming ; it would take 
Edgar Allan Poe to express it in words. 


Ii one wanted evidence of the conservatism of the 
reccrd-buying public it might be found in the issue last 
month of new recordings of Schubert’s Quartet in 
D minor and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. We 
have already had the Death and the Maiden Quartet 
recorded by the London String Quartet, the Budapest 
Quartet, and only last Spring by the Roth Quartet. 
Las' month we had it on five discs by the Calvet 
Qu: rtet from Telefunken, and on four discs by the 
Busch Quartet from H.M.V. I have not heard the 
Tel: funken recording yet, but I am completely content 
wit), the H.M.V. album. 


Ii is a strange thought that, with all Schubert’s songs 
to choose from, the authors of Lilac Time should have 
had to use the melody of the first movement of this 
quartet as a setting for a new song altogether, and that 
Schubert himself should have used the melody of one 
of his own songs as the second movement of this quartet. 
No need now to descant upon the beauties of this music. 
All that readers need be told is that this is the finest 
version up to date and they are likely to wait a long 
time for one even as good. 


I can trace only eleven recordings of the Unfinished 
Symphony, but there must have been at least half as 
many again during the last fifteen years, which gives an 
average of one a year. The latest is on three light-blue 
Columbia discs and played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. I would not 
call it an interpretation quite after my own heart, but 
that is a matter of taste, and here it is with all the 
perfection of the latest recording. I think it would be 
true to say that the popularity of the Unfinished Sym- 
phony has been greatly helped by a general belief that 
it was unfinished because death overtook Schubert 
before he had finished it. This is not true. The two 
movements of the Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
were written at the end of 1822, six years before the 
composer’s death. He had spent the whole of 1822 in 
Vienna, unable to leave it even during a very hot 
summer, and the symphony was begun for the Musical 
Society of Graz as a return to them for the compliment 
of electing him an Honorary Member. It was some 
time in the first half of the year 1822 that Schubert had 
his famous meeting with Beethoven, to whom he 
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dedicated a set of Variations “as his admirer and 


worshipper.” Schubert was accompanied by Diabelli, 
but he was so much embarrassed at meeting the great 
man that when he was presented with the sheaf of paper 
and the big carpenter’s pencil which the deaf Beethoven 
provided for his visitors to answer his questions, 
Schubert could not think of anything to write. Then 
the younger man produced the Variations, and Beet- 
hoven beamed courteously. On looking through them 
the great man found either some mistake or some 
novelty which he pointed out, and this so embarrassed 
Schubert that he rushed out of the room into the 
street. It is pleasant to learn that Beethoven liked the 
Variations and that he often used to play them over 
with his nephew. But this story is taking us away from 
the Unfinished Symphony. Why was it not finished ? 
One might hazard that Schubert regarded as an 
experiment the first two movements he wrote. They 
were the first of his orchestral compositions in which 
he is completely and unmistakably Schubert, owing 
nothing to any predecessors, recalling not even the 
great man with whom his first éncounter two or three 
months earlier had been such an ordeal. Perhaps 
Schubert could not produce at the time a third and 
fourth movement of equal originality and did not want 
to spoil what he had done by the least banality. 
Anyway, these two movements of radiantly pure fresh 
melody lay hidden at Graz for many years, and it is 
sad to reflect that Schubert himself could never have 
heard except in his own mind the effect of his inspira- 
tion when actually played by an orchestra. Finally, 
the two movements were performed in Vienna in 1865, 
and two years later, at the Crystal Palace on April 6, 
1867, they were first performed in England. It is even 
conceivable that there may be people still alive who 
heard that first performance. 


A romantic misapprehension about the circumstances 
in which the Unfinished Symphony was written would 
not be enough to account for its continuous popularity 
unless the music itself had some special appeal. One 
of the reasons to which I attribute the affection in 
which the public hold this composition is that any man 
with the smallest amount of music in him can recall 
the melody at any rate of the first movement, and that 
the mere fact of recalling it produces in him a strong 
desire to hear it properly played. Yet, in spite of the 
ease with which the music can be recaptured for the 
mind’s ear, it remains as completely original and 
individual as when Schubert began it at the end of the 
October following that hot Viennese summer of one 
hundred and fifteen years ago. 


Another perennially and ever increasingly popular 
orchestral work is Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony, From the 
New World. We have had many recordings of that. 
The latest version comes from H.M.V. played by the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under Szell on five 
plum discs. Note that this album costs only one pound, 
and I have not heard it better performed or recorded. 
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Dvorak’s New World Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony were both played in this country 
for the first time in 1894, and I note in the Annual 
Register of that year that the Tchaikovsky Symphony 
was evidently considered by the critics a much more 
important work. I should be inclined to agree with the 
critics myself, for fond though I am of the New World 
Symphony I am not carried by that famous andante 
to the supreme heights of musical enjoyment, and if I 
had to sacrifice one or the other symphony in packing 
for a desert island it would be the Dvorak I should 
sacrifice. I enjoy better his Fourth Symphony in 
G major, of which we have a beautiful performance, 
also by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Talich. This recording was issued on red-label discs 
and I hope that it may be possible to reissue it at the 
same price as this new Fifth Symphony. The Fourth 
is a melodious and graceful work of which one becomes 
fonder and fonder with familiarity. And while I am 
talking about Dvorak, what about his Piano Concerto, 
which I have heard only on the wireless, but which 
struck me as likely to-be popular in recorded form ? 
Fuller-Maitland, writing of Dvorak in the 1904 edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary, which was the year of the com- 
poser’s death, was cautious of prophesying for his work 
an enduring popularity and esteem. It is clear he 
doubted his ability to become classic. I do not know 
if this article has been amplified in a later edition of 
Grove. As it stands in the edition I have the criticism 
is inadequate and savours too much of the hurriedly 
penned obituary. 


Another perennially popular work which has been 
given a fresh recording is Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
played by Myra Hess and the Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Goehr on four H.M.V. plum discs, with 
album. I subscribe to all the enthusiasm with which 
W. R.A. welcomed Myra Hess’s performance in his 
review last month. She is a worthy successor of Fanny 
Davies. I take pleasure in remembering that in 
response to a suggestion of mine Columbia recorded 
Fanny Davies both in this concerto and in other piano 
records of Schumann. The pianist was past her best 
and recording had not yet reached its best, but what 
a player of Schumann she was in her prime! Perhaps 


none has equalled her, man or woman, except Clara 
Wieck herself. 


The second volume of the Mozart Chamber Music 
Society issued by Columbia brings us three more of 
Mozart’s violin sonatas. Of these the B flat (K.378) 
was recorded by Marjorie Hayward and Una Bourne 
for H.M.V., but is no longer in the catalogue. The 
other two in F (K.377) and E flat (K.380) have not 
been recorded before. I do not know if the Mozart 
Chamber Music Society intends to publish all the 
violin sonatas of Mozart, nor do I know if it is going to 
give its attention later on to the trios and quartets. 
I cannot help thinking that these societies would seem 
more like societies and less like limited editions if a 
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bulletin were occasionally issued indicating future plans 
and inviting the members to take an intelligent interest 
in the society’s work. We have heard nothing of the 
Haydn Society for some time and we should like to 
hear something. We will gladly offer space in our pages 
to anybody speaking with authority who will give us 
the kind of information we want. Meanwhile, I draw 
the particular attention of readers to these two volumes 
of Mozart violin sonatas already issued. The recording 
is of the finest quality and the playing by Lili Krauss 
and Simon Goldberg could scarcely be improved upon, 
As for the music itself, it is quintessential Mozart, and 
what can be added to that in the way of recommenda- 
tion ? 

The ‘‘ Musicraft ”’ records from America which have 
been sent me are Mozart’s Piano Sonata in F major 
(K.332), Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, 
Mozart’s Quartet in D minor (K.431), Haydn’s 
London Trio No. 1 in C major, Handel’s Sonata in 
F major for violin and figured bass, and Bach’s Suite 
in A major. Apart from a certain roughness in the 
surface which puzzles my fibres to overcome, I have 
greatly enjoyed these records, and hope they will 
receive the support that enterprises of this kind deserve 
and seldom obtain. I wish that gentleman on the staff 
of The Times would found and finance a society for 
recording compositions not hitherto performed. The 
experiment might introduce a note of realism into his 
future observations on music. 


A vocal record I meant to mention with particular 
enthusiasm was a red H.M.V. 10-inch disc of Herbert 
Janssen singing most exquisitely Schumann’s Di 
Lotosblume and Du Meine Seele. This is a disc of quite 
exceptional quality and must not be missed _ by 
connoisseurs of lieder singing. 


Another vocal record which must not be missed is 
that of Elisabeth Schumann singing Schubert’s Der 
Hirt auf Dem Felsen on a red 12-inch H.M.V. which 
has a delightful clarinet obbligato. Schumann’s voice 
is ravishing. But the words, the words! I daresay they 
have no importance or beauty of their own, but even 
so we do want them. 


It is odd that only two months ago I should have 
been speculating upon the present condition of the 
whilom Master Ernest Lough, for last month he made 
his début as a barytone on a 10-inch plum H.M.V. 
disc singing Schubert’s Serenade, and The Holy Child 
with an organ accompaniment. Mr. Lough’s beautiful 
soprano has turned into a most attractive high barytone. 
He has not lost his emotional quality, sings with taste, 
and should enjoy a long and popular career on records. 
I wish him the greatest success. 


And to all our readers, to the recording companies, 
to our advertisers, printers, paper makers, and to the 
staff I wish a very Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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Liszt as a young man 


N my search for knowledge latent in the playing of The Elders 

of the Pianists, I have listened through a number of records of 
piano music of many types, but with interest sustained throughout. 
For a week it was an unique experience to live in the company 
of these great artists. Time seemed to stand still for a little 
while, and then I understood why they are great. 


A subject surveyed from this angle forces home realization 
that the Great War marked a change in outlook, psychologically: 
Whether the war was responsible for this change, or whether it 
merely marks historically a gradual alteration, it does not alter 
the fact that our younger artists show a less personal quality in 
their playing, in comparison with the unimpaired grandeur of the 
older generation. The latter have lived through a period which 
gives their Chopin (via Liszt) and Liszt an almost first-hand 
authenticity, which is important because a glance through any of 
their programmes shows a concentration upon these two com- 
posers, with Beethoven. Although other composers will be 
mentioned here as well for the purpose of varying the material, 
it must be emphasized that the influence of Liszt is still apparent. 
It is in his pupils who are alive, and will persist after they have 
departed, 


Liszt’s reputation as a pianist is linked in the mind with his 
attraction to religion, and Paderewski has performed the dual 
réle of musician and politician. Dissimilar as the two alternate 
appeals may seem at first, yet they are connected. There is an 
inspired simplicity at the heart of all great artists, a recognition 
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of the human element with an unconscious Christian humility, 
and this is nowhere more apparent than in their interpretations. 
Paderewski’s achievement as the first President of the Polish 
republic was the culmination of his efforts to assist men. He does 
not embrace politics as a profession. Who knows but that his 
patriotism burns throughout his playing of the Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 12 (‘‘ Revolutionary”), by Chopin, as the composer’s did 
when it was conceived ? Something more than Paderewski’s 
masterful left hand lies in the secret of this intensely dramatic 
recording (H.M.V. DA1047). On the reverse side he takes the 
“ Black Keys” study through at a deliberate pace, and his inter- 
pretation is straightforward. 


On H.M.V. DB3134 he may be heard again in the Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. A modern interpretation of the 
polonaises is too frequently made the opportunity for an outburst 
of sheer virtuosity and piling up of volume. How slowly 
Paderewski plays in comparison—but how right he is! He 
evokes the vision of a Polish state ballroom with its pomp, 
gorgeous surroundings, charming belles dames and courtly nobles 
moving sedately in magnificent dress. Paderewski’s noble playing 
never for a single instant degenerates from its naturally lofty 
plane. Without doubt, he is a great artist. 


Josef Hofmann is a pianist of fine sensibility, with a flair for 
bringing out all the poetry in Chopin’s music. His subtly 
rhythmical playing of the Waltz, Op. 34 (Columbia L1392), 
reproduces these characteristics faithfully, despite the age of the 
recording. On the other side he builds up the Berceuse delicately, 
but the tempo seemed to me to be just on the fast side. Emil von 
Sauer gives Chopin’s Etude in E major, Op. 10, No. 3, on Parlo- 
phone E10863, but his playing is rather too sprightly to reveal 
the intense feeling of this highly emotional poem. His recording 
of the Fantaisie Impromptu, Op. 66 (Parlophone E10842), is 
perfectly satisfactory in every way. This is good material for 
his undoubtedly agile fingers, and he misses nothing in clear 
playing and rhythm. In Liszt’s Gnomenreigen his deft touch is 
again sure, and this side demonstrates his sparing use of the 
sustaining pedal. 

Leopold Godowsky’s records of the Chopin Funeral March 
Sonata, Op. 35 (Columbia LX124-6), betrays the same inherent 
greatness as Paderewski’s. It is a type which I subsequently 
found in some of the other recordings, and is peculiar to their 
generation. The Funeral March is a deeply spiritual experience, 
contrasted by the final movement with which Chopin could only 
fitly round off the sonata. In Godowsky’s hands it is more 
understandable than I have ever heard it before—a perfectly 
controlled rush of sound with now and then a disjointed little 
cry above it all. These are three very, very beautiful records. 
The pianist presents a view that you feel is essentially right, and 
that is the standard of genius. 

Moriz Rosenthal was heard in Chopin’s E minor Concerto 
on Parlophone Rgo2-4 and E11113-4, supported by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Dr. Weissmann. The 
second and last movements are very good, but the first is more 
questionable. For one thing, Rosenthal seems to take a little 
time to “play himself in” ; for another, the placing of the 
orchestra is poor, and loss of carrying power seems to indicate 
that the work was recorded in a theatre. The first movement is 
notable, though, for splendid piano-playing in the second subject, 
where Rosenthal pours out the true lyricism of Chopin’s writing. 
The second movement consists of lovely poetic weaving of sound 
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—a definition of music in the highest sense—and the leggierissimo 
conclusion draws the idyllic movement to an end, dreamily. 
Rosenthal trips joyously through the mazurka-like last movement, 
in complete contrast to its predecessor. Rosenthal’s playing, as 
a whole, is in the grand tradition, full of pulsating charm and 
compelling respect. A word must be inserted for Dr. Weiss- 
mann’s sympathetic attention to Chopin’s slight but effective 
orchestral scoring. 


Arthur de Greef, who is but two months older than Rosenthal, 
has perpetuated his friendship with and consistent playing of 
Grieg in the latter’s A minor Concerto on H.M.V. D1237-40, 
with the Albert Hall Orchestra conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. 
Once again we find a slower tempo than usual, but the music 
unfolds authoritatively under the pianist’s hands. The second 
movement is strong emotionally and is characterized, as the 
recording is throughout, by de Greef’s clear playing. He has 
ample opportunity for demonstrating his 
superlative technique and infectious sense 
of rhythm in the romantic music woven 
deliciously into the last movement. There 
is just no criticism at all in this interpre- 
tation—it is masterly, and the final justifi- 
able demonstration of de Greef’s sincerity 
towards the Norwegian’s delicate harmonic 
palette. There is about Josef Pembaur’s 
recording of Waldesrauschen and Chopin’s 
Prelude in D flat a Teutonic expression 
and massive approach which is hardly the 
ideal interpretation for either. Each is 
faithful to the score without being too 
imaginative (Parlophone E10717). 

Sergei Rachmaninoff is a perfect tech- 
nician, and everything he plays is notable 
for its strong rhythmic basis. These are 
two qualities primarily necessary in 
Schumann’s Carnaval, Op. 9, and so there 
is at the outset an attraction for Rach- 
maninoff’s recording (H.M.V. DB1413-5). 
Before the turntable had been revolving 
very long, it was forced home to me that 
here was a very accurate reading of 
the score. Afterwards I went through the 
records, my sheet music in hand, and I 
found that Rachmaninoff’s playing must 
be the outcome of an almost photographic impression of the 
written pages in his mind. Every variation of tempo, staccato 
mark and dynamic is meticulously placed, which, coupled with 
his artistic instincts, gives a sensitive and vital note to each 
fleeting impression. The Valse Noble is true to name, Coquette 
could not be more coquettish, and the extremely graceful but 
sad Chiariana is resolved wistfully. Pantalon et Columbine is 
sharply defined as well as the compact Valse Allemande. The next 
number, Paganini, is self-indicative of the playing that can be 
expected from this, the modern Paganini of the pianoforte. The 
subdued passion in Aveu smoulders, and despite its shortness (two 
lines of twelve bars, eight of them repeated) it lacks nothing in 
depth of feeling. The Promenade is gracious and controlled, 
followed by the last number, Marche des ‘‘ Davidsbundler contre 
les Philistines.” The gruelling pace and difficulties of this con- 
clusion do not seem to exist for Rachmaninoff and this is the 
sort of music he always plays so well. It is true rhythmically 
and makes a grand last flourish. 


I now arrive, with native pride, to discuss the English pianist 
Harold Bauer, who was born at New Malden. In an article on 
international celebrities, who by their world-wide achievements 
seem to. defy nationality, it is pardonable to underline this 
thought in referring to Bauer’s recording of the Beethoven 
Appassionata Sonata, Op. 53 (H.M.V. DB1293-4). This is a good 
interpretation, and the playing is very clean by an essentially 
restrained pianist who, though poetic in thought, never misses an 
opportunity for better effect. This is shown to perfection in the 
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stormy first movement. The variations of the second movement # co! 
are an emotional experience, one of the loftiest, most spiritual Well 
pages in Beethoven’s renowned slow movements. Bauer builds tried 
up each variation, one upon the other, by gradations of piano tone. @ 4 
colour, reaches a climax—and then gently falls back down to the a 
re-statement. Suddenly, as if awakening to the realization that 4" 
such peace is but momentary in this world, Beethoven plunges us = 
anew into the stormy strife, working up gradually and porten. § 
tously to a terrific outburst. A passing moment of calm is soon 
drowned in reimposed agitation which gathers momentum, gasps, ow 
then rushes on to a triumphant end. Harold Bauer takes ys 
through all this stress, shows us the very depths of agony, but  °"; 
implants a serenity and elevation in his playing which comforts HH ‘* 
us and indicates the bright ending ahead. Another grand artist! “4 





When Paganini wrote his Caprices for violin, I daresay he 
never gave thought to the fact that pianistic composer 
would be interested in them, much legs 
three of the calibre of Schumann, 
Brahms and Rachmaninoff. And _ that 
the last two should take the theme of 
the twenty-fourth one and build a monu- 
mental set of variations each, Bralms’s 
for piano solo, Rachmaninoff’s for piano 
and orchestra ! 


There is just space left to indicate the 
solidity of Egon Petri’s performance of 
the Paganini-Brahms Variations (both 
books) on Columbia LX628-9. Brahms 
had the true Teutonic trait of laying on 
heavy harmonization, and when he tackled 
a form like this with virtuosity at the top 
of his list of intentions, the soloist knows 
what he may expect to find. And in this 
set of variations he is not disappointed, if 
his technique is as perfect and infallible 
as Petri’s. It only remains to add that 
the quieter, contrasting variations—No. I 
of the first book, and Nos. 4 and 12 of the 
second—are sweet moments in the midst 
of the technically and tonally massive 
ones. 

And so my research ended, but not 
without leaving much material for cogie 
tation. At the beginning, I made a brief 
comparison between these artists and their younger brethr 
and I want to conclude by running over this point again. 
have referred more than once to the tempi of some of th 
recorded works being slower than modern custom. Perhaps t 
statement should be reversed. Life to-day is more accelerat 
and so it is understandable that the speed of musical spe 
should be increased likewise. Living is emotional and complex 
now, as well, and some of that feeling becomes apparent, whilé 
ego and personality are temporarily decadent. The thing don€ 
is more important than the thing thought or said. Individuality 
has less outlet, because never before was the fever of life 
accentuated. 


Against this, the playing of The Elders of the Pianists 
leisurely, spacious, unconsciously gripping because the musi€é 
they are exponents of is steeped in their personalities. Theit 
technical capabilities compare as favourably, and for tast€ 
and judgment the award goes to them simply because of ng 















































experience. No disparagement of the younger men is intend 
—in their ranks are to be found the future Paderewski a 
Godowsky. : 

It is just an attempt to differentiate briefly the two schools of 
thought, to lay a small mark of recognition and appreciation at 
the feet of the Elders, and to own that they have done something 
worth while. No doubt the changing of material living brings. 
altered fashions in musical interpretation, only somehow, after 
living with these records, I feel that Music should be an inviolable 
art, and not an obedient handmaid to mechanized life. 
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CONVERTED “.../J promised to let 
you have my opinion of the * IM’ needles. 
‘Well, vou have at last converted me! I have 
tried ai! the other non-metallic, I think, and 
always vent back to steel. I never found one 
which would give me full value for my 
orchestral records, but this one does, and I am 
grateful to you. I have now got rid of the 
friction sounds which were the only fee 
1 ramophone enjoyment. . . .”’—A. € 
IN. 


* 


CLAR'TY OF DETAIL “... J am 
writing in appreciation of your ‘IM’ needles. 
Considering the fineness of point-tapers, they 
are aln.st incredibly durable, working through 
a 10- sided orchestral work and then 
‘askine for more’! Certainly I have never 
heard «fore so much clarity of detail—this 
ng several well-known and perfectly 

ver makes. I shall, with perfect 

¢, ,slrengly recommend them to my 

. W. C., NEW MILTON, 


* 


{9ES — ONE NEEDLE 
utter of curiosity I took careful note 
umber I played with the first needle 
| ee 150 discs, 300 sides, with 
they were a mixture of 10-in. and 
cen, largely the latter... . The 
m was in every way excellent, and 
on the 150th disc, but the needle 
he short side, so I discarded it. The 
»0d up to some records that I had not 
succeeded in playing with a non- 
needle, and I consider that no finer 
1s been put on the market. nm 
%., LONDON. 
* 
/ THEM ALL . The‘ IM’ 
we first-class—the best I have tried 


have a think) Sen with 
"—A,. F. D., REDDITCH, 


to my 
LONI 


that 
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EVIDENCE 


NO METALLIC TIMBRE “. I 
tried out the fibre needles and they are “all 
that you say they are. In fact, they take out 
completely what I call the ‘ metallic timbre.’ 
Actually I have tried many kinds of such 
“—_ ‘before and I have been disappointed. . 

~G. B., MAIDSTONE. 


* 


HIGHLY SATISFIED “, . . I received 
the packet of ‘IM’ Long-Playing needles 
which you sent me and am highly satisfied 
with their 3) ae up to date. 
J. H., HU 
* 


NO LOSS OF QUALITY “ 

have been trying the ‘IM’ needles and find 
them satisfactory in every way. I put one to 
a test of playing right through the Third 
Symphony without turning it in its socket and 
there was practically no loss of quality and 
no breaking down of the point. . .”’-—C. K. N.., 
LONDON. 


needles. Used in a piezo pick-w they give 
excellent % ert F pnd type of record. 
¥ STOURBRIDGE. 


* 


A BRAINWAVE “. . . Please send me 
another two boxes of ‘IM’ needles... . In 
addition to the quality of the needles themselves, 
the novel and original method of packing was 
certainly a brainwave on somebody's part, and 
avoids points becoming blunt through laying 
about loose in a packet or box. I have found the 
extremely long point very valuable in cleaning 
out old records after wax-dressing, and by 
getting down to the bottom of the groove brings 
out the full original beauty of these. . .”’— 
J. L. S., WORCESTER. 


ar 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 

Will you please send another packet 
of * "IM? needles. hey will certainly go 
through some records that I previously found 


NO SURFACE NOISE “. . . lam 
getting very excellent results from your ‘ IM’ 
needles, rather better than from the —— 
that I have used for some time now. The 
surface noise is practically non-existent. . .”’— 
B. } 


M. C., CAMPDEN. 


* 
FINE TONE “. . . Thank you very much 
for the ‘IM’ alee which you sent me... 
I find on my twin-turntable gramophone your 
‘IM’ needles give a fine tone. Thanks 
again. . .’—J. S. M. W., BANSTEAD. 


* 
NO BREAKDOWNS “.. . / received 
the ‘IM’ needles with thanks and tried out 
one to-day. I was very pleased with the 
results and had no ‘ breakdowns’ at all. . .” 
—E. B., NATAL, S. AFRICA. 


* 
MORE, PLEASE “.. . Thank you ye 
your letter of the 2nd November. he 


E x whey LLENT REPRODUCTION 
. 1 am very pleased with the new ‘ IM’ 


impossible though treated with graphite or 
* wax-dressing. I find them superior to Ma 
other thorn ages on the market. . 


READIN 


We made ambitious claims for IM Long- 
Playing Needles when we introduced them. 
But we were confident from the rigorous tests 
we had made that these new needles would 
do all we claimed for them. Now we present 
indisputable evidence that we were right. 
The letters displayed on this page are but a 
few of the many received from customers who 
have actually tried IM Long-Playing Needles 
on their own instruments. We invite you to 
read this completely impartial and unbiassed 


DEALERS! 

To save customers the inconvenience of order- 
ing IM Long-Playing Needles through the 
post we have decided to distribute them through 
a strictly limited number of high-class: music 
and radio shops. Please write for explanatory 
folder to IM Long-Playing Needles, 112 Ne» 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


ORDER HERE 


To Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 














NAME 


Please send me box(es) of 





records and needles came safely to hand and 
are very satisfactory. ... I shall be glad if 
you will send me four more an Wg” IM’ 
.’—S. Long-Playing needles. . .”— S ss 
VANCOUVER. 


Im LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES do what we say 


evidence, and when you have read it, to buy 
a packet and see for yourself just how good 
these needles really are. The order form 
below is for your convenience. Remember— 
IM Long-Playing Needles eliminate record 
wear and surface hiss, reproduce every record- 
ing with amazing fidelity and are suitable for 
all types of instruments, including those with 
automatic record-changers, and each needle 
will play at least 50 records. Change to IM 
Long-Playing Needles to-day ! 


Packed in a novel, non-spillable con- 
tainer designed by a famous artist, = 
holding ten needles ( playing 590 records) 


MHOFS 


IM Long-Playing Needles. I en- ADDRESS 


close remittance value___...... 

(2/- per box. Postage, up to 4 
boxes 2d.; 5 boxes gd.; 6 boxes 
or more post free). 


(To save you the trouble of ordering further sipplies by post please give below the name and address of your usual gramophone shop) 


CALAN MDE BEATE DO RTE LA AEN DY 
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GET THE BEST GUT 
OF YOUR RECORDS 


by using the accessories illustrated on this page. 
Our fibre needles, pointed with a Davey cutter 
and kept in perfect condition in a Davey dry-air 
bowl, will enable your records to give of their 
best, while subjecting them to the minimum of 
wear. Our specially designed brush will keep 
them clean; Davey wax dressing will increase 
clarity of reproduction and reduce surface noise. 
It will also recondition old records, and facilitate 
the playing of difficult discs with fibres. 


r 


Three Star Fibres .. .. 2/= per packet of 40 , 
Three Star Roundshanks.. 1/3 for 20 (for radiograms) \ 
White Fibres - .- 2/- for 100 i 
Davey Cutter cn i 
Record Brush em -. 1/6 
Davey Wax Dressing -- 2/- 


Dry-Air Bowl 





SEE THAT YOU HAVE 
THE BEST RECORDS 


We can help you to add only the 
worthiest records to your collection. Our 
booklet, “The Art of Record Buying,’’ 
together with the 1937 supplement, contains 
a list of the best recorded versions of over 
1,000 classical works. The ‘Special List ’’ 
gives the pick of Continental recordings. 
The ‘Monthly Letter,’’ a fearless critical 
review, is sent regularly to our customers 
to keep them up to date with record news. 
On receipt of 2d. in stamps we shall be glad 
to send you copies of our various publica- 
tions, together with details of our unique 
record service. 


E.M.G. 
TELEPHONE -TEMPLE BAR 7166-7 
GRAPE STREET IS JUST BEHIND THE PRINCES THEATRE 
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VERDI'S “NABUCCO” AND “| LOMBARDI” 
ON THE GRAMOPHONE 


by J. V. L. GODEFROY 


“aK. ¢ABUCODONOSOR ” and “I Lombardi alla Prima 

< Crociata,”’ to give these two operas their full names, are 
like brother and sister, and dwell apart together. They are 
imprssive, rich and sonorous, with statuesque protagonists, 
yolu:ninous choruses, and settings of noble pageantry. They are, 
in fact, Verdi’s first unbridled inspiration. A great gulf full of 
unequal operas, and bounded by “ Ernani” and “ Rigoletto,” 
separates them from the Verdi we all know ; and thus they are 
preserved in a kind of musty antiquity, when at their birth their 
vigour and vitality shook the operatic world. 

Now though no one, in the light of Verdi’s subsequent 
deve'opment, would rate these among his best works, yet they 
mus: remain for all time the granite foundations of his musical 
monument ; and as such they have eternal value. Their appear- 
ance on the stage is infrequent to-day, but fortunately the 
gramophone is able to breathe for us something of their primitive 
strergth and simple tenderness. 

* Nabucco” was first produced at Milan in 1842, and “I 
Lombardi ” followed it eleven months later. The new virility of 
Verci’s music met with instant success in a world fed on the milk 
of Bellini and the soda of Rossini and Donizetti. And though 
“| i.ombardi ” is a trifle weak after its predecessor, its popularity 
was assured by that of “ Nabucco.” In that year Verdi was 
raised on a pinnacle of triumph, and raised from the slough of 
failure and despair. The story is well known how Verdi, broken 
by the collapse of his world, his young wife and two children 
dead, and his comic opera, written under the shadow of mental 
and physical suffering, ridiculed off the stage, made a resolution 
never to write another note ; and how the impresario Merelli 
forced the libretto of ‘‘ Nabucco,”? which Nicolai had rejected, 
upon him ; how Verdi had a peep at it and found the beautiful 
words of the chorus ‘‘ Va, pensiero,”’ and how they undermined 
his resolve and set his inspiration on the move again. So a 
chorus brought the Achilles out of his tent and struck the keynote 
of his whole career. Is it only coincidence that fifty-one years 
later, a few moments before Verdi’s last curtain was to fall, 
Falstaff, laughing with the rest, announces : 

* Un coro e terminiam la scena ” ? 

The inception of ‘‘ Nabucco” was as romantic as its own 

spirit. 
The lack of subtlety in the music is overwhelmed by the form 
and power of the melody. ‘“* Peut-étre méme trop bruyante,” 
comments Arnaldo Bonaventura rather guardedly ; but he goes 
on to quote a Parisian epigram poking fun at the preponderance 
of brass in the opera, and later points out that in the overture 
alone there are two hundred and twenty-six beats on the big 
drum. But it is the overture that first calls up those grandiose 
Old Testament days, and it might almost be a tone-poem depicting 
the alternate lamentations and savagery of the ancient Israelites. 
This music is easily obtained for the gramophone: 

Milan Symphony Orchestra (Albergoni). Parlophone E11205. 

Milan Symphony Orchestra (Guarnieri). Homochord Hgtot. 

Orchestra of La Scala, Milan (Sabajno). Italian H.M.V. 

S1o0160. 
Grand Symphony Orchestra of Milan (Molajoli). 
Columbia D12274-5. 

These orchestras sound suspiciously similar, and there is 
nothing to choose between them. The Parlophone is the most 
convenient, being the cheapest, and obtainable in England. 
The Italian H.M.V. is crisply played ; but I prefer the Homochord 
for sonority and volume, though the division comes in an un- 
intelligent place. 


Italian 


Act I is prefixed by a quotation from the Bible, in the libretto, 
incidentally, with a wrong reference : 

** Thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will give this city into the 
hand of the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with fire.” 
And so we see the people of doomed Jerusalem, crowded together 
in the temple of Solomon. Zaccaria, the High Priest, bids them 
put their trust in the God of Moses and Gideon. This fine bass 
aria, Sperate, O figli, is recorded on Italian Columbia GQ X 10196, 
and sung by Nazareno de Angelis. The recording is powerful, 
but there is the lack of refinement in the material of the disc, 

an unfortunate fault in many of these records. 

No other music is obtainable from the first act, which leads 
up impressively to the mounted entry of the conquering king of 
Babylon, but not before the exposition of the plot has been 
clearly stated. Fenena, a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, is a 
captive among the Jews, and Zaccaria gives her to the safe 
keeping of Ismaele, formerly ambassador in Babylon. Now 
during his tenure of office at the Babylonian court, he and Fenena 
had fallen in love with each other, and she had rescued him from 
prison, the dramatic triangle being made up by Abigaille, 
another and tougher daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, who had also 
loved him. As Ismaele and Fenena exchange reminiscences, this 
Abigaille suddenly leads the advance guard of the attack into 
the temple, and finds time amid the confusion to offer freedom 
to Ismaele and the Jews if he renounces Fenena for her. Ismaele 
of course refuses, and the king of Babylon then appears on 
horseback. Zaccaria confronts him with Fenena, and threatens 
to kill her if he profanes the temple. The king dismounts and 
insults the Jews and Jehovah, but as Zaccaria is about to kill 
Fenena, Ismaele rescues her. So Nebuchadnezzar and Abigaille 
round up the Jews and proceed to destroy the temple and carry 
away their captives. 

Act II takes place at Babylon, and is headed : 

** Behold, the whirlwind of the Lord goeth forth ; it shall 

fall upon the head of the wicked.” 

The Jews are in captivity, and Nebuchadnezzar being away, 
his daughter Fenena is in charge of affairs. The jealous Abigaille 
discovers herself not to be the king’s daughter, her real parents 
being slaves. This knowledge drives her against the royal family, 
and she plots to destroy Fenena. In this she has for an ally the 
high priest of Bel, for Fenena has announced her intention of 
liberating the Jews. The priests and Abigaille, like the priests 
and Amneris later, raise obstinate opposition to such a move. 
Meanwhile Zaccaria, in bondage with the rest of his race, prays 
to God with solemn fervour. 

Tu sul labbro de’ veggenti. 

Columbia GQ X10196. 
This is the reverse of the previous record. It is a rugged and 
majestic aria with an interesting accompaniment depicting the 
bond between God and His priest. It rises to a broad and 
beautiful Verdian climax. 

Zaccaria goes to see Fenena, and the Levites enter, encounter- 
ing Ismaele, who has betrayed them by rescuing Fenena from 
death in the temple at Jerusalem. He appeals to them, but 
they shun him as though he were unclean and upbraid him in a 
cold, staccato chorus whose theme has already been prominent in 
the Overture. Ismaele c:ies to them in despair, but they revile 
him further. 

Che si vuol? (Coro di Leviti). G. Voyer and Chorus of La 

Scala, Milan. Italian Columbia GQ 7188. 

The style of this chorus foreshadows that of the courtiers in 
* Rigoletto,” when they creep in to abduct Gilda. The poignant 
desperation of Ismaele (tenor) makes a fine climax. It is an 


Nazareno de Angelis. Italian 
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exciting record, but I defy anyone to play it through successfully 
with anything but a steel needle. 

The plight of Ismaele, however, is alleviated by the entry of 
Zaccaria with Fenena, who has turned to Jehovah. Ismaele 
therefore has saved a Jewess and not a Babylonian. But before 
the Levites can even apologize for their insults, news is brought 
that Nebuchadnezzar is dead and the people are proclaiming 
Abigaille. She herself enters with the priests of Bel and demands 
the crown from Fenena. But the king, very much alive, rushes 
in with his warriors and seizes the crown, turns furiously upon 
the Babylonians and Hebrews, commanding them all to worship 
him “‘ no longer king, but God !”’ At these terrible words there 
is a peal of thunder, and a flash of lightning strikes the crown 
from his head. At once he is a gibbering madman, but while 
Zaccaria points out the hand of Jehovah, Abigaille seizes the 
crown for herself. 

Act III.—‘‘ The wild beasts of the desert shall have their 
dwelling place in Babylon together with the screech-owls, and 
the owls shall dwell there.” 

Abigaille, on her throne in the famous Hanging Gardens, is 
confronted by the lunatic king, from whom she obtains a signed 
order for the massacre of all the Jews, Fenena among them. 
Nebuchadnezzar, seeing what he has done, taunts Abigaille with 
her true birth, but she destroys before him the document that 
proves it. A trumpet announces the coming massacre, and the 
king finds himself a prisoner. She is deaf to his pleading. 

The scene changes to the banks of the Euphrates, where the 
Hebrews are at work in chains. Sadly they dream of Sion and 
Jordan. 

Va, pensiero, sull’ ali dorate. 

Italian H.M.V. HN781. 
Ditto. Ditto. S1o189. 
Ditto. Italian Columbia GQ 7166. 

Ditto. H.M.V. B2622. 

This is the famous chorus whose words inspired Verdi to 
return to his work and write the opera. It is a lovely lyric, 
and drew from the composer one of his most beautiful melodies. 
Previously announced in the Overture, the delirium the chorus 
caused among the first night audience at Milan held up the 
performance for several minutes and established Verdi’s greatness. 
Unfortunately for us, we have to apply abroad for a version of it, 
for the H.M.V. record has unaccountably been withdrawn, 
though it may with luck be obtained. The first Italian record 
is probably the same, while the second, a twelve-inch, cannot 
be better. The Columbia, on the strength of the Levites’ chorus, 
I should hesitate before recommending. 

There are no more records of the opera, which draws to its 
appointed close with Fenena and the Hebrews saved from death 
in the nick of time, the king restored to sanity after a prayer to 
Jehovah, and the suicide of the frustrated Abigaille. But in the 
few records available it is possible to get a good idea of the 
spirit of the music, so grandly Biblical in its range of dignity, 
fire and lyricism. 

Incidentally the peculiar plot narrated in “ Opera at Home ” 
originates from the early-Victorian version of the work, in which 
the names were changed to comply with the restriction of Holy 
Writ from the theatre. The compilers might have observed this. 

In the production of “ I Lombardi” Verdi fought the first 
round of his long battle with the censorship. If ‘‘ Nabucco ”’ 
was only produced at the last moment and with old scenery out 
of stock, ‘“‘ I Lombardi” was lucky to be put on at all. Italy, 
acutely conscious of the Austrian yoke, was beginnigg to look 
towards the Risorgimento. The chorus of captive Hebrews in 
** Nabucco,” with such a line as: 

“Oh mia patria si bella e perduta! ” 
had aroused a spark unsettling to the Austrian masters, and the 
rumour of another opera by the same librettist and composer 
not unnaturally called for examination. Not only did the 
title beget suspicion, for the Austrians held Lombardy, but the 
Archbishop of Milan heard that the sacred mysteries of the 
Church were portrayed, and the Holy City represented in vulgar 
scenery. On inspection the police found the libretto to be 


Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 


a veritable manifesto. of Italian freedom, for, spurred on 
the success of ** Nabucco,”’ the librettist had exceeded all bounds 
in his romantic enthusiasm. Verdi characteristically refused to 
change anything, but after some wire-pulling the deadlock was 
avoided by means of the mere alteration of ‘‘ Ave Maria ”’ into 
** Salve Maria ”’ in a soprano song. 

A large crowd, well observed by the police, assembled for the 
first night, and the opera was an even greater success than 
‘** Nabucco.” Probably the public was determined in advance 
that it should be. But out of the thunders of wild applause the 
fact has emerged that it is not such a satisfactory opera. Success 
had gone to the librettist’s head, and fired him to write one 
vast purple patch. Verdi, never dazzled by his own triumphs, 
only wrote less good music when the play itself was poorer. 

In this case the plot has little merit. As in “‘ Il Trovatore,” 
much has taken place beforehand. A certain Folco of Milan 
has two sons, Arvino and Pagano, who once loved the same 
woman, Viclinda. She, choosing Arvino, had aroused the 
jealousy of the brother so that he attempted to kill him, and for 
his crime was exiled. 

Act I. Years after this, Arvino kindly allows his brother to 
return to Milan. His home-coming arouses mixed sentiments, 
but he kneels in humility before Arvino, who greets him with a 
kiss. However, the sight of Arvino’s happiness with his wife 
and daughter, Giselda, stings Pagano, and he quickly plots 
vengeance anew. Arvino is about to lead the Lombards to the 
East on the first Crusade, and evil forebodings prompt Viclinda 
to arrange with Giselda to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 


Sepulchre. She kneels with her daughter, who prays to the 
Virgin. 
Te, Vergin santa, invoco (Salve Maria). Giannina Arangi- 
Lombardi. Italian Columbia GQ X10702. 


This simple prayer makes an interesting comparison with 
the ‘‘Ave Maria” of Desdemona written. over forty years later, 
It is the passage referred to above, in which “ Salve” was 
substituted for ‘‘Ave.” But Arangi-Lombardi, safe from the 
Austrian Archbishop of Milan, sings “Ave.” She is already 
known to us through her superb performance of ‘‘ Aida ” in the 
Columbia album. Here also she sings beautifully, but again the 
foreign recording is imperfect. 

Pagano comes to kill Arvino, but manages to slay their father, 
Folco, by mistake. One cannot be very moved by the error, 
for the murder is done off-stage, and Folco has not yet appeared. 
But Pagano is exiled again, this time for ever. 


Act II takes place in the Orient. The Crusade is on the move 
and causes a flutter at the court of the infidel king of Antioch. 
A hermit, whom it would be almost unfair to identify with 
Pagano just yet, pending a classical discovery in the last act, 
fraternizes with Arvino and the Crusaders, and plots with them 
to betray Antioch. Meanwhile Giselda, on her pilgrimage, 
has been captured and added to the royal harem. She and 
Oronte, son of the king, fall in love, but the shame of her condition 
and her love for a pagan drives her to the brink of suicide. 


Oh madre, dal cielo. 
GQ X10702. 

A moderate song, excellently sung, but even less easy to play 
than its predecessor. 

At this moment the precincts of the harem are rudely dis- 
turbed by Turkish troops hotly pursued by Arvino, the Hermit 
and the Crusaders. Father and daughter meet, but the latter, 
seeing blood on his sword, fears that Oronte has been killed, and 
cries out against the horrors of war. This angers Arvino near 
to killing her, but the Hermit interposes and points out that the 
poor girl has had a terrible experience and must be out of her 
mind. 

In Act III Giselda discovers Oronte to be alive after all, and 
together they flee. But Oronte, wounded, sinks by the way 
and feels he is about to die. The Hermit meets them, and points 
out religiously that Giselda’s love of a pagan is a sin. The 
dying Oronte turns to Christ, and the Jordan being conveniently 
handy, the Hermit promptly baptizes him. He dies in peace. 


Arangi-Lombardi. Italian Columbia 
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Qui posa il fianco. Qual volutta trascorerre. Francesco Merli, 
Bianca Scacciati and Nazareno de Angelis. Violin solo, E. 
Minetti. Columbia LX162, Italian Columbia GQX 10521. 

Or non piit dinanzi al cielo (Qual volutta). Beniamino Gigli, 
Ulisabeth Rethberg and Ezio Pinza. H:M.V. DB1506. 

The Columbia is the full version of this really magnificent trio, 
put tue vicious recording is a sad failure, and it has disappeared 
from the English catalogue. I give its Italian number, for those 
who wish a‘complete and forceful performance. Scacciati’s high 
notes are like ‘razor blades and Merli is too hollow. Signor 
Min: tti’s obbligato takes the honours. The H.M.V. is on one 
side «nly, but backed by a trio from “ Attila ” is better Verdian 
valu. The difference between the two records is astonishing. 
The needle never breaks on the H.M.V. The world-famous 
team of singers gives of its best, though in this case the unnamed 
violi'.ist is less prominent, which is rather a pity. 

In Act IV Giselda sees Oronte among the celestial spirits, 
and ne tells her that he has been received. The violence of 
the “trusade has no terrors for her now. Then among the 
Lom oard tents near the Sepulchre of Rachel the Crusaders and 
Pilg::ms gather and sing of their distant country. 

O Signore, dal tetto natio. Chorus of La Scala, Milan. H.M.V. 
32622. Also Columbia DB4800, Italian H.M.V. HN781, 
(talian H.M.V. S10189, Italian Columbia GQ 7166. 

T! is chorus is the inseparable sister of Va, pensiero, being similar 

in st le and more delicate in character. At the first performance 
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it had to be sung through three times, thé sweet melody to the 
lines’ 
a “* O fresch’aure volanti sui vaghi 

Ruscelleti dei prati lombardi ! ” 


rousing the hearts of the Milanese to a frenzy. The Columbia 
record is the only version directly obtainable in England, having 
survived longer than the H.M.V. It is, incidentally, the only 
one without the ‘‘ Nabucco” chorus on the other side. It is 
interesting that in the Italian H.M.V. catalogue the record 
$1018g9 is specially recommended under the heading of “‘ Patriotic 
Choruses and Songs.” The music that first awakened young 
Italy still serves its purpose nearly one hundred years later in 
her prime of conquest. And that is the true spirit of the old 
Verdi : a song-melody for the hearts of the people. 

This chorus brings to a close the gramophone collection of the 
two operas. The Hermit is wounded in the final fight, and 
reveals himself to Arvino and Giselda as Pagano. In the distance 
the walls and towers of Jerusalem, with the banners of the 
Crusaders floating above them, are lit up by the first rays of the 
rising sun, and a hymn of praise ends the opera. 

There is something remote in the spirit-of these two works, 
and the idiom of the set numbers is long played out. But the 
sincerity and beauty cannot die, and the records, though sadly 
few, pulse as warmly with life as the songs themselves did in 
the Italian homes of a hundred years ago. And the paucity of 
records adds to the preciousness of the music. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Book of the Symphony, by B. H. Haggin. Methuen, 18s. 

Mr. Haggin, an American enthusiast, has written directly to 
serve gramophiles. His method, one involving a great deal of 
labour, is to analyse in skeleton form, describe, and illustrate in 
music-type, the leading features of over thirty symphonies ; to 
give, for anything from one to half a dozen recordings of each, 
exact measurements of the places where the illustrated themes or 
treatments will be found, and to include a slide-rule which is 
used like the H.M.V. one we know. The special service, we 
observe, is in referring to so many recordings, for then, whichever 
we happen to have, we can use the book. There is no attempt to 
compare the quality of the different recordings. 

This is, then, a piece of specialized “‘ appreciation ”’ work, for 
those willing to add to their knowledge. Nothing more is 
presumed in the gramophile than the ability to recognize, by 
its shape, a single line of tune ; and even those who cannot read 
music at all can of course make their. references by the ruling, 
and read about what is happening there. Naturally, there are 
limitations, as there are to any sort of writing about music 
whatever. You can provide only one or two tools at a time, for 
some particular stratum of folk, whom you must decide on 
beforehand, as being in some particular stage of their musical 
pilgrimage or education (not necessarily the same thing). Also, 
I think you can deepen or widen for them, but not both. So 
there are many, many ways of writing “‘ appreciation ’’ books. 
Any would-be guide ought to have (apart from the widest 
possible technical knowledge): (a) absolute integrity as a 
musician, (6) a complete understanding of the limitations of his 
immediate purpose (and of his own powers: but that is asking a 
lot, of any of us), and (c) more understanding of how the mind 
works in music than any man living possesses. I say ‘‘ immediate 
purpose,” because one may try many tacks, in different books. 
Nearly all “ appreciation’ books make enormous and entirely 
unjustified assumptions about (c), and very few ever define (6). 
I am inclined to think that the real value of a book about musical 
compositions must vary inversely as the width of its nominal 
appeal. 

Mr. Haggin’s book is an essay in what I should call pure (as 
against ‘‘ applied ’’) analysis, because he does not try to interpret 


his facts emotionally, or according to any philosophy of com- 
position. He does not go far into form’s intricacies, but sets 
the limits he thinks useful, and keeps strictly to them. My 
limits would have been differently laid ; but so would half a 
dozen other people’s, and each might be equally useful—for the 
right reader. Securing Aim is the hardest part of the game! 
The book is lavish with music-type, which pleases me. There 
is no discussion of key-relationships, which of course the author 
recognizes as a vital element in form ; but he thinks it wiser not 
to worry his particular type of desired reader with them. I 
think that partly cripples analysis, but some people will probably 
like better a plan which ignores these adventures. There are 
short prefaces about the composers. Mr. Haggin quotes thought- 
fully from good writings, here and there. W. R.A. 


The Later Works of R. Vaughan Williams ; The Dramatic 
Works of Ralph Vaughan Williams, by Frank Howes. 
2 Vols. ‘ Musical Pilgrim ” series (O.U.P., 1s. 6d. each.). 

The popularity of the Vaughan Williams night during the 
‘*Proms”’ last season was, one hopes, an indication that this notable 
composer was at last gaining a proper meed of\appreciation. 

Mr. Howes here supplies the very quality lacking in the book 
by Mr. Bernstein reviewed above—personal appreciation. He 
makes us feel that he knows well and has appraised the works 
discussed. These include Flos Campi (which would surely go well 
on records), the C major Piano Concerto, the F minor Symphony 
the cantata Dona Nobis Pacem (done at the Gloucester Festival 
this year), and the Five Tudor Portraits (from which one wishes at 
least Jane Scroop’s lament for her tame sparrow might be 
recorded). The dramatic works in the other little volume are 
Sir Fohn in Love, Fob, Riders to the Sea and The Poisoned Kiss. 

Mr. Howes discusses the rich harvest of ten years’ composing 
with unfailing interest, perception and wit, and an abundance 
of relevant musical examples : and the little books, like nearly all 
in this most admirable series, are wonderful value. 

Well may the writer say of Vaughan Williams, at the end of the 
volume dealing with the later works, “‘and what next ?”’—seeing 
how many fresh fields have been explored by the composer and 
in how rewarding a way. A. R. 
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What D’ye Lack? 


Records we ought to have are mentioned in a useful sixpenny 
pamphlet on The Educational Uses of the Gramophone, the findings 
of a committee on which I am pleased to see our P. W. was 
chairman of the technical section, which gives some good plain 
advice about instruments. Accompaniments only are suggested 
—of songs, and of the orchestral parts of cantatas, etc. Those of 
us who play would like to have the orchestral parts of concertos, 
ourselves out-Menuhing Menuhin, or deposing a Gieseking, as 
the case might be. I seem to remember someone’s saying he had 
played a concerto with a recorded soloist : I wonder who won ? 
I am told that a foreign firm has made recordings of string 
quartets, using three instruments only—the fourth part being 
left out for an amateur to enjoy adding. It would be fine thus 
to become for the moment one of the Léners! “ Extracts from 
the classics, with a printed key ’”? would be useful as tests. A 
good game could be played, thus—probably has been, by those 
with a good library. ‘‘ More model vocal records, as patterns ” 
would tauten standards. I have dreamed of a record with a 
good song badly sung on one side, and finely on the other. A 
few words could be recorded, pointing out the chief differences. 
Perhaps readers have ideas for other new sorts of records ? 


The Art that Nourishes 


Thinking and reading much, just now, about music down the 
ages, I wonder if there might not be, rather shyly hiding away, 
more of the art of to-day that moderately plain folk could enjoy ? 
I am afraid there has been rather a corner in very advanced 
music, to the detriment of strong, clear stuff that is more 
immediately liveable-with. Perhaps something of the same 
process has gone on in literature. What a pity when propaganda 
gets mixed up with art! But I can sympathize with artists who 
do not see how otherwise to get their works known. There is 
indeed, when we come to reckon it up, an extraordinary divorce 
between advanced music and the concert repertory. Was a 
discrepancy so vast ever known before in history ? I don’t 
believe so. Was there ever a time when so many millions of 
impassioned words were poured out about a phase of art (for 
I believe it is but a phase, though perhaps a lengthy one) which 
took so very tiny a hold of the affections of so few music-lovers 
of all kinds ? Considering the demand, I think that recorders 
(though they may be abused by extremists) have gone as far as 
they dared, in publishing at least a few works extremely unlikely 
to sell well. On the other hand, some who, like me, count 
themselves pretty sober-sided, lament the absence of recordings 
of Bax’s biggest works. A few things were tried, and withdrawn. 
Is the chance better now, I wonder ? 





How Long? 


Those who are most generous to new art tell us that we must 
give it time to grow up ; that the big men haven’t yet appeared 
in it. I should be happier about that if I knew about how long 
we are to give them. If I get another twenty or twenty-five years 
of life, that is as much as I can expect, and probably more than 
I deserve. Are the big men coming along by the 1960’s ? If 
not, woe is me, for I shall miss ’em (or they will miss me). True, 
music, altogether, is an absurdly young art. Consider the 
splendid cave paintings of goodness knows how many dozen 
centuries ago. What music had man then? Consider the 
civilization of Egypt four thousand years ago: its music must 
have been pretty elaborate, but all I know of it is in a harp sketch 
that Dr. Galpin has just printed, in a book that sums up our 
knowledge of Sumerian and Babylonian and Assyrian music. 
They seem to have used a scale not unlike ours—C, D, E, F sharp, 
G, A, B; but all that fine Hymn of Creation poem shows is an outline 
voice-part that presumably was decorated at will, and bare harp 
notes in octaves with it—the scantiest, most skeletonic notion of a 
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music that must have been impressive and powerful. In com. 
pensation for our lack of knowledge of ancient music (of Greek, 
even, we have but a handful of fragments, and those not of the 
most subtle period of melodic usage), we have of late years 
got a far fuller appreciation of mediaeval art, before that flowery 
1600 which has hitherto rather obscured our proportions. 
To-day, with all the trend towards removing humanity ‘rom 
music (with the natural result of making the bulk of humanity 
remove from it), we have too few men like Sibelius and Bax, 
Bliss and Walton, who keep a hand in ours, proving to us that 
the old forms still live, when the right men fill them with meaning, 


Another Go at Richard 


Translations have, to my pleasure, often been spoken of in 
these pages, and this journal may claim a place among those 
taking part in the good work of providing better ones. Bu‘ one 
would have thought that Wagner was sufficiently well provided 
with them ? However, the competition I see announceci for 
yet another may strike on the box of some of our fervent Wagncrite 
gramophiles. The Richard Wagner Society, Inc., offers prizes 
for the best translation of certain pages from Siegfried. The 
judges are Messrs. Stokowski, Reiner, Tibbett, Melchior, and 
Lert. The first prize is a hundred and fifty dollars, the second 
a hundred, and the third fifty. The winner may be askei to 
translate the whole opera. I am interested to see that the 
Society has branches in Boston and Philadelphia. Particulars 
of this contest can be had from its Secretary, Dr. E. Lert, 528 
West Hundred and Eleventh Street, New York City. 


English as She is Charleyfied 


I offer a last peep through the Master’s New Opera Glass— 
stories of the plots. We have only once the delightful spelling 
Othelly, but the villain is always “ Jago” (reminding me of 
Wilkie Collins and John Jago’s Revenge). ‘‘ The Dogen of 
Venedig ” is another thinly-disguised party. Jago, in Act 2, is 
** mixing ”’ his master “ in the highest anger.”’ Othello, angry with 
Desdemona, “‘ is warping her on the ground ” (Charley uses this 
odd nautical verb again, in the description of Thomas’s Esmeralda: 
when the priest is rushing upon Phébus, Quasimodo “‘ is warping 
himself between the both and is now stabbed instead Phébus ”). 

Unfortunately, all Wagner is done by the sober partner. 
What would we not have given to see one Master at his lapidary 
literary labours upon the works of another! This Elder Brother 
also does Weber, but in Der Freischiitz drops one crumb of con- 
solation, turning the demon Samiel into the innocent-sounding 
“Samuel.” Who can imagine Satan masquerading as simple 
Samuel ? 


Those Blazing Hearths 


In Cav., Charley, though not more comprehensible than usual, 
does not get beyond “ bersting in anger” and ‘“ Turriddu is 
stabed by Alfio.” Perhaps this one was too easy. The end of 
Mascagni’s Friend Frederic (i.e., L’ami Fritz) brings yet again that 
pretty spelling we know: “ Their hearth have found the way 
and by the next meet they are confessing their love to another ” 
—which, after all, is not quite what Charley meant. 

The merry wifes of Windsor (Nicolai). ‘The characters appear as 
“Mrs. Fluth and Mrs. Reich, Messrs. Sparlich and Cajus.” 
“ Mr. Falstaff,” happily, is unchanged. He is introduced by: 
“‘ now the wonderfull seene : Mr. Falstaff in the clothes-backets.” 
In Act 2, “ now he is putted in the cloths of an old aunt. ... 
After some merrily scenes he leaves the house as an old woman, 
attended by the strike of Mr. Reich’s stick.”” In the forest finale, 
“all persons appears ; at least Falstaff too,’? and ‘‘ suddenly 
ghosts are appearing, amusing herselves to strike Falstaff in the 
best manner. . . . Anna loves Mr. Fenton, with whom she is 
band at last for ever.” 
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The adorable sloppiness of Charley’s terminations is exhibited, 
as well as anywhere, in Turandot (by Rehbaum) : “ Kalaf, prince 
of Assam has leaved his fatherland ; after the death of his father, 
a relates has takes possess of the throne.”” Then (Kalaf and 
Turandot) : ‘‘ Kalaf does choose a favour ; he beggs to can loose 
the riddle Turandot.” Later, “ all troubles are vainless,” but 
when Turandot finds “ that a hearth that deeply loves, much 
bet‘er is, than humour and mind,” ‘‘ Turandot and Kalaf have 
fouid to another and enjoyment is everywhere.” 


Even the Ads. 


‘jow and again, when I wake in the stilly night, at that bad 
hor.r when even the bravest fear, I have a pang of doubt whether 
thi: book is not, after all, a fake, like those Dutch bulb catalogues 
wi! 1 their deliberately-broken English, to entice you to read on, 
an so to buy. But would a faker have carried on into the 
ad-ertisements ? And if a fake, why not wholly so—since the 
otli:r partner’s efforts are, as I have noted (often for many works 
toc ther), quite sensible ? No, let us feel assured that Charley’s 
tor © remains one gloriously daft volume in a too solemn world. 

yne advertisement, of an instrument dealer, wheedles thus: 
9 spare much money is you all, what you are wanting, are 
procuring you directly from the manufactury, beeing much easily 
of -ourse of the development the stores on this stile . . .,” and 
er .s with the charming promise : ‘‘All persons, ordering something 
in regards of this annonce are receiving a pretty addition.” 


SECOND 


RIEG: PIANO CONCERTO; PEER GYNT SUITES 
Nos. 1 and 2 
MENDELSSOHN : VIOLIN CONCERTO 
BRAHMS: HAYDN VARIATIONS 


[he appearance of the Gieseking-B.S.O. Grieg concerto, re- 
ccatly, reminded me that we have several recordings of the chief 
Grieg favourites, about which readers sometimes ask an opinion, 
and that I might as well bring them into Second Reviews. The 
Mendelssohn came up because a student asked what there really 
was in it (yes, there are still some who flip an occasional stone at 
my old friend ; but it is pleasant to find that among them are 
those who will afterwards pause to ask if he doesn’t deserve a bow 
as well). I like to get in a word, now and then, for his very indi- 
vidual qualities, however overlaid they be with native glibness, 
or tarnished by Time’s jealous finger. 


GRIEG: PEER GYNT SUITES, Nos. 1 and 2 


No. 1 

Berlin State Opera (Weissmann). Parlophone E1 1027-8. 

Hastings (Cameron). Decca K502-3 (on last side, To Spring). 

Barbirolli’s Orchestra. H.M.V. C2640-1. 

Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra (Schneevoigt). 
DBg309-10. 

Berlin Philharmonic (Schreker). Decca-Polydor PO5047-8. 

Berlin State Opera (Jarnefelt) (contains only Anitra and 
Mountain King). Parlophone R487. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens). H.M.V.C2933-4. 


No. 2 


Columbia 


New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra (Schneevoigt). Colum- 
bia 9311-2. 
New Light Symphony Orchestra (Goossens). H.M.V. 


C1571-2. 
Berlin State Opera (Weissmann). Parlophone E11042 (con- 
tains only Lament and Solveig’s Song). 

Out of Ibsen’s years of liberty in Italy, after cramping ones at 
home, came Peer Gynt, the history of the self-worshipper. His 
origin, Ibsen said, could be found in Asbjornson’s fairy tales ; but 
“he was a teal person.”” Aye: too real for most of us—too like 
us at our worst. Some eight years later, in 1875, Grieg finished 
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Another, similar, house proudly declares that ‘‘ Musicians on 
Profession are finding on the stare at every times a great for 
many of the finest concert-instruments,”’ and announces: “‘ Last 
newness: Osmanek’s patented triumph-drum.” A third firm 
cryptically recommends its “Accordeonettes”’ as. “‘ requiring 
little space, beeing.carving and easely to transport.” 


Farewell, Charley! 


Some friends have been asking if Fr. Charley’s masterpiece 
can now be bought. Apparently it can: the publisher is given 
as Feodor Reinboth, of Leipzig. Presumably some importing 
house, such as Novello’s, could obtain copies. I do not know the 
cost, but I should count this small, pocket-sized mine of enter- 
tainment (on which one ought to be able to dine out for years) 
as cheap at a fiver. Is it not, indeed, worth all the money to 
find even one gem like this, with which I will ring down the 
curtain on the dear old ditherer ? It is from an opera he calls 
Romeo and Julia: “‘ Their hearths are finding together and after 


lovely sweers are going from another.” The culmination: - 


Romeo “is thrinking a bottle poison. In the same 
moment Julia awaked. Willing to fly the death is coming: 
Romeo falling on the bottom, Julia takes the sword and murdered 
herselves.”” And if she had murdered Charley too, it would not 
be a mite more than he deserved ; so, with undying gratitude to 
the world’s rarest wambler, swears his devoted 


REVIEWS 


the music that Ibsen invited him to provide for the drama. It 
was not until half a century later that the whole was heard in 
England. Of the twenty-three items we have eight, in the two 
suites, which do not give us, in concert hearing, all the power of 
the poem. The other two-thirds included recitative and declama- 
tion to music. Grieg was right in saying that it needed a stage 
performance to bring out the essence of his intention. 

The composer’s widow told how surprised Grieg was when 
asked to collaborate with Ibsen. He had not thought the play 
was suited to the theatre. Delving into it, he soon became bound 
up in “‘ its witchery and its wildness, its maidens and its swine. . ., 
its general air of ‘Hi! come along!’” That summer, they 
found a hill-bungalow by the sea, with ‘‘a grand wild Peer- 
Gyntish sort of an outlook.” Solveig’s first song was the first- 
fruit. The orchestration was finished in Denmark. He “‘ found 
most satisfaction in Aase’s Death, the Morning Mood, Solveig’s 
last song, and the scene with the thread-balls, leaves, etc., which 
last is unfortunately hardly ever done on the stage.” 

The first suite contains (in the order in which, the items are 
usually set) Morning Mood, Death of Aase, Anitra’s Dance, and In 
the Hall of the Mountain King; the second contains on one disc 
Ingrid’s Lament and the Arabian Dance, and on the other, Solveig’s 
Song and The Return of Peer Gynt. Most of these are not in their 
correct order, as the drama employs them. It may therefore be 
convenient to place them in the five Acts : 

Act 1: None. 

Act 2: Peer has tired of Ingrid, the bride he stole ; thus her 
Lament, the prelude to the Act—her spirited scorn, and her grief 
(Suite 2). Peer gets into the clutches of the trolls, refuses to 
marry their king’s hideous daughter, and in Scene 7 is tor- 
mented Jn the Hall of the Mountain King (Suite 1). When the 
church bells are heard, their palace collapses and Peer finds 
himself out on the bare mountain-side. 

Act 3, Scene 4: Peer visits his dying mother (Death of Aase, 
Suite 1). 

Act 4, Scene 6 : Here come the two dances, the Arabian (Suite 2), 
which is connected with that of Anitra (Suite 1), both being 
performed in the Moroccan camp where reigns Anitra’s father 
(Scene 6). We hear her song in the middle section of the first 
dance. Thereafter we return (Scene 10) to Solveig, in the far 
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north of Norway—she whom Peer deserted under the threats of 
the troll-king’s daughter. Here she sings Solveig’s Song (Suite 2). 
Scene 11 takes us back to Morocco, where, at the statue of 
Memnon, we feel the Morning Mood (Suite 1) (which in some 
stage productions is used as prelude to the Anitra scene). 

Act 5, Scene 1: The Return of Peer Gynt (Storm: Suite 2). In 
the final scene, he finds Solveig and forgiveness. It is chiefly 
some more of the last-act music that I should like. A critic has 
well observed that “ the final scene could only end with music 
—the emotions are too complex and too subtly blent. One part 
of the tale is told, but the final riddle of the Gyntish self is left 
unresolved. The beautiful song on which the curtain comes 
down [Solveig’s Cradle Song] gently draws together these two 
unresolved ends.” 

Suite 1.—I like well the clear, warm flute in Barbirolli’s band. 
The older (Columbia) finds a rather more spacious feeling than 
the Decca-Polydor, which has a good straightforward level of 
bright new tone, but not very much else, to my mind. The 
Hastings band does not get quite the finest balance and delicacy. 
Parlophone is on the small side, not very spacious in tone or 
mood. I suppose a good many people would differ somewhat 
about the way in which they like the Mountain King worked up. 
I do not want it too frantically speeded, so long as the weirdness 
is there. Barbirolli gets about as good a power as anybody, 
though the reverberation does not seem quite my ideal. But in 
a cave, don’t we want a lot of it ? Here is a nice question of 
fitness. Schreker doesn’t work up so well: he remains rather 
stodgy. Cameron’s is a good clear tone here, and though the 
tone stays away from us slightly, he has a good climax. His 
string tone bites a bit. (He gets the four pieces on three sides, 
and adds An der Friihling—not from Peer Gynt—on the fourth.) 
The single Parlophone, with two movements only, I like very 
well. The trolls sound menacing, though the tone is not hard. 
In the matter of clarity this comes out very well, though it is 
not quite so exciting as Barbirolli’s. 

The above was in type, and the records had gone back to the 
office, before the Goossens discs appeared. Of them I wrote in 
December (p. 288), and I have added to the proof this title, 
because they seemed to me value difficult to beat. I have not 
been able to compare them with the others, but I can recommend 
them. 

I do not know why the second suite should be so much less 
frequently recorded. The more sonorous disc is H.M.V. The 
lighter effects come rather more clearly from Columbia, in a 
type of recording I slightly prefer: Goossens is more impetuous, 
in the storm, and that helps. I prefer, of the two, the latter’s 
Song. Parlophone’s Lament pleases me best of all, for intensity 
and quality. There is not much to choose between the two full 
sets ; either should satisfy most people. By the way, for some 
unknown reason the Columbia first disc gives one title only in 
German, using a word I know not. I suspect a misprint for 
Braut (bride). As, however, this side contains the name of 
Ingrid, the piece is identified. 


GRIEG: PIANO CONCERTO 

Friedman and unnamed Orchestra (Gaubert). 
9446-9. 

Gieseking and State Opera Orchestra, Berlin (Rosbaud). 
Columbia LX647-50 (with solos, An der Wiege and 
Franzésische Serenade (Grieg). 

De Greef and Albert Hall Orchestra (Ronald). 
D1237-40. 

Backhaus and New Symphony Orchestra 
H.M.V. DB2074-6. 

The Gieseking was noticed in October, p. 201. It welcomely 
replaces the Friedman, which I could not admire—a loud per- 
formance, of poor balance, though the recording was in some 
respects striking, at the time ; but those strings at the start of 
the slow movement do not convince. The piano tone was the 
best element. The interpretation is rough. De Greef had the 
tradition (he was a friend of the composer’s), but his piano tone 


Columbia 


H.M.V. 


(Barbirolli). 
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is on the hard side, and the recording did not soften it. The 
drum-roll at the start was still touched with biscuit-boxery. Yet 
he loved the work, and one cannot forget the fling of the head 
and the glance at the audience to make sure they were sharing 
his delight. Backhaus is always safe, and his orchestral recording. 
is better, though his piano comes out less fierily. In both DB 
and Columbia the orchestra is excellently heard: slightly finer 
style, I feel, in the latter. Gieseking’s piano tone is likely to 
carry the day, I think ; but I still grieve over that dreadful 
opening, and, with Wellerian indignation, demand “ Ain't 
nobody to be whopped for takin’ this here liberty, sir ? ”’ 


MENDELSSOHN: VIOLIN CONCERTO 
Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Ronald). 
H.M.V. DB2460-2. 
Szigeti and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham), 
Columbia LX262-5 (with Paganini fill-up). 


The Columbia includes La Chasse (Paganini). 
replaces an older recording, with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Both soloists are splendid artists. Perhaps, for Mendelssohn, 
Kreisler seems to discover the touch of fervour that, with his 
wonderful rhythmic impulse, puts him “‘ on top of” every ‘ong 
phrase in an exemplary way that is worth gold for any youngster 
who will hearken and pursue. It is a great pity that there is a 
break between the first two movements. Mendelssohn designed 
a link: from the final E minor chord rises a pair of notes, five 
times, seeking the new key, and fore-shaping the start of the 
slow movement’s tune—E, F. Also, the rocking accompaniment, 
just after the five pairs, shapes the second half of the first bar of 
tune. This scene-change is the sort of thing Mendelssohn did 
with gorgeous, perfect ease. Again, a ten-guinea lesson free. I 
slightly prefer the H.M.V. orchestral delicacies, Columbia’s 
being powerful, sharp-set, chirpy, but not, to my Mendels- 
sohnian conviction, quite so fine-toned as the other. One does 
not want weakly refined sounds—that would not be to make the 
subtle best of the work ; a certain feminine quality, of course, but 
allied to a poise that only alert artistry could assume, either in 
composer or performers. In choosing H.M.V., I simply select 
the one, of two fine productions, that best sums up, for the 
particular work (and perhaps for my particular mood of to-day), 
the essential concerto-Mendelssohn. 


BRAHMS: HAYDN VARIATIONS 

Queen’s Hall (Wood). Decca K763-4. 

London Symphony Orchestra (Casals). 

Philharmonic-Symphony, New York (Toscanini). 
DB3031-2. 

There are more obvious differences here than in most of 
the other works. I am not entirely carried away by much of 
the tone that our American friends have been recording, greatly 
as I should enjoy (and have enjoyed) it “at first ear.” An 
essay might be useful, from analytical aspects, combined with 
those humaner reactions of which P. W. has been speaking. I 
should welcome, for particular cross-sections of recording art, 
such a combination of investigations. Casals’ interpretation did 
not carry me away, either, and I do not see the need for three 
discs. There is a good deal of difference between the attacks of 
all three. The appreciation of the varied strokes (a primary 
though not elementary form) depends on one’s knowledge of the 
game. The deeper sort of appreciation comes only from a fuller 
and quite different study—the comparative consideration of their 
fitness. In the first sort of skill, all must be learners: in the 
second, we become critics and interpreters. This applies to 
conductors as well as those who only stand and wait, score in 
hand, for the ideal. I indicated, when recently reviewing the 
Toscanini set, how eagerly I answer to its ideas about Brahms’s 
ideas. One can respect others, and yet cling to these. But 
there remains to be achieved my ideal of interpretation and 
recording. W. R.A. 


H.M.V. D1376-7-8. 
H.M.V. 


January 1988 


The H.M.V, © 
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The following unsolicited and quite spontaneous letter recently received may be_ | 
of interest to those in searchof a reliable, courteous and intelligent serviceonall | 
matters gramophonic. The original letter is available for inspectionatanytime. || 


16th November, 1937 | 
Dear Mr. Rimington, | 


What a joy your work must be when you think of the i 
happiness you bring into the lives of others! I feel I must 
be only one of many of your clients who look forward eagerly 
to your monthly magazine with its fearless, fair and completely 
impartial reviews, and its fine culture and educative direction § jf 
in the highways and byways of classical music. i 


I never can thank you enough for your patent Record I 
Cabinet and its loose-leaf index. These have made life easy : 
for me with my hundreds of records. 


I am writing this, however, principally to thank you for | 
your last packet of selected thorn needles. I feel that at long | 
last you have solved the needle problem. Steel is anathema to i 
me, but I have never been completely satisfied with fibre. I Ih 
have never been able to put on a long automatic set of Wagner, | 
Brahms or Bruckner, three of the “blasters” and destroyers : 
of needles, without fear of breakdown half-way through. These i 
last thorns, however, are just excellent. I have to-night as \ 
a deliberate test played 26 sides with one needle; first i 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony - with its sixteen sides of 
considerable volume, finishing with the great needle-destroying | 
prestissimo of chorus and orchestra; and then Fauré’s Requiem : 
with its ten sides of orchestra, organ and choir. The one needle 
played them all without a trace of roughness or wear. Splendid! 
I have also played with one needle the sixteen sides of the lst 
Act of “Die Walkiire,” which is perhaps an even greater test. 


Many thanks to you and your ever attentive and 
courteous staff for all your great services to us. 


SSS 


SSS 
Se 


Cordially yours, 





IMINGTON MNWyCK IZ | 


NO RECORD IS EVER 


TOUCHED BY US WITH 42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 9-30 a.m. to 7 p-m. i 
A METAL NEEDLE LONDON .W.C.2 Thursday 1 p.m. fj 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) HI 

Gerrard 1171 
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YOU DON’T NEED TO 


LIVE IN A CASTLE NOW... 


Years ago, at Covent Garden Opera House, among an 
audience which included many celebrities of the day, 
was a young musically-minded scientist. Nobody knew 
who he was. Few people even noticed he was there. 
But as he sat, enthralled by the performance, he con- 
ceived an idea. If only, he thought, it were possible to 
reproduce electrically, without any perceptible loss of 
quality, such music as I am hearing now. 

He spent weeks and months in his laboratory 
translating his idea into practice, until finally he had pro- 
duced in theory an instrument that would do what he 
wanted. Only one thing concerned him—the cost of 
producing it. 

Refusing to be discouraged he discussed his 
plan with a friend, succeeded in enthusing him to such 
an extent that they decided to proceed together and 
build an experimental model. Despite numerous set- 
backs and disappointments they achieved their object. 
The instrument was an even greater success than either 
of them had hoped. It reproduced music with such 
tonal perfection that even musical experts found it 
difficult to believe they were not listening to a real 
orchestra. 

One problem remained—the instrument was 
not only too costly, but too large for a private home. 
So the young pioneers decided to approach a London 
theatre. They believed that an instrument with such 
capabilities could be used when no orchestra was 
available, to entertain an audience during the intervals 
. .. to-day more than 20 leading London theatres have 
installed this new conception of musical reproduction. 

It was not long before distinguished theatre 
patrons and prominent business men came to hear about 


Alfred Imhof Limited, 


112-116, New Oxford Street, London, 


this unique instrument, with the result that installations, 
each costing many hundreds of pounds, were made in a 
number of England’s mansion homes. 

Among those business men impressed by this 
great advance in sound reproduction was a director of 
the Pye Radio Company. Quick to foresee the 
possibilities of such an instrument if only it could be 
adapted to a size and a price that would make it suitable 
for the ordinary home, he placed the resources of his 
company at the disposal of the men who had pro- 
duced it. 

Their job was to design a smaller, less costly 
instrument based on identical principles, but incor- 
porating a simple device for changing its own records, 
and a radio circuit capable of receiving every worth- 
while broadcasting station in the world. The result 
is the new Pye Paramphonic radio-gramophone—the 
first musical reproducing instrument with a frequency 
range actually greater than the human ear—costing 
but ninety-five guineas. 

In presenting this story of how the Pye 
Paramphonic was produced we, at Imhof’s, hope to 
have interested you sufficiently to want to hear it for 
yourself. For that is the only way we can give you any 
conception of the wealth of musical satisfaction which 
this distinguished instrument offers you. 

We cordially invite you to call in and hear it 
at our showrooms. Or, if you cannot call, please 
write or telephone Mr. Godfrey Imhof for a demon- 
stration in your home. 

We can give immediate delivery of this 
instrument. 


W.C.A. Telephone: Museum 5944. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS - 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


DEC“A 

Sym »hony Orchestra (Raybould): Prelude to Dylan, and 
‘inale from Third Symphony (Ships) (Holbrooke). 
Yecca X194-5 (12 in., 12s.). 

Oe of the first serious records that I remember as striking, in 
its s ggestion of what the gramophone could do, was the long- 
wit] irawn Holbrooke Three Blind Mice Variations, which might 
mak : an attractive next venture for Decca, in the welcome series 
of B ‘tish works for which I have already given thanks. Holbrooke 
(wh: will be sixty this year) has been, in the common phrase, 
“ne xlected ” of late years. There was a time when he seemed one 
of tl « great British hopes. Those early years of the century brought 
a lo: of stirring music, perhaps too surely in the “ big-bow-wow ” 
strai1 of Wagner and Strauss, and not sufficiently strongly 
indi. idual,-to remain weighty pullers in the general repertory. 
But ‘hat is no reason for shelving them altogether, and I am glad 
to hear some performances by the B.B.C. of music by men like 
Ho! >rooke and Brian. 

Dylan is an opera, part of the trilogy The Cauldron of Anwyn, the 
libr: tto of which is by Lord Howard de Walden. The first part, 
The Children of Don, was produced in 1912, when Nikisch con- 
duced. The second part (done by Beecham in 1913) is Dylan, 
and the third, Bronwen, of extracts from which Columbia gave us 
three records. One cannot help feeling sorry that this music of 
hig}: aspiration and variegated appeal should have been shelved. 
One can see all-sorts of reasons ; perhaps two of the strongest are 
the great demands it makes—very full orchestration (with, in 
Dylan, concertinas, which even a reasonable person might regard 
as excessive) ; three whole dramas, to get the full quality of the 
work ; and the reaction against the magniloquent came at a bad 
time for men like our composer. There was the war, too. One 
weakness Holbrooke shares with a good many other of our com- 
posers (Ethel Smyth comes readily to mind): there is too much 
variety and inequality of style. Their works do not sufficiently 
cohere, or convince by logic, however bravely they may be 
“ working out.” There is something slap-dash about most of the 
British composers who have attempted the largest forms. Whether 
it be that magniloquence sits ill on them (to their brethren’s ears), 
or whether their native British note gets lost in the echoes from 
abroad ; or whether the British temperament is somehow un- 
suited to tackle high logic, one could argue long. One thing also 
must be remembered, about opera—we have next to no native 
singers trained to it, so that we never attack it without unease. 
No single element accounts for our defects, whether of composition 
or staging. Temperament can be analysed, but nobody seems ever 
to take much notice of that. I sometimes think we are the last 
people in the world ever to come anywhere near understanding 
ourselves. I don’t say that we are any less “‘ musical” (define 
that !) than any other people, but none of the excuses we can make 
really explains away the fact that we don’t, in any broad sense, 
support opera. So I have particular sympathy with anyone who 
writes it. This good sample from Dylan is well worth hearing, 
even if one does not know much of the story. The basis of the 
Celtic myth is similar to that of the Ring—the curse lying upon a 

stolen magic cauldron, in this instance. Dylan is a young bard, 


B2 





and Govannion his enemy, who murders him. The main 
character-phrases of the Prelude (for the identification of which I 
am indebted to a note by the late Gerald Cumberland) are the 
motives of wind and waves, at the start (these elements converse, 
in the drama) ; then the Sea King’s melody, and, mid-side 1, 
Govannion’s theme (major-minor chords). His oppressions are 
suggested in the scoring. Then Dylan’s theme sings out, first in 
the bass strings, and then on the oboe. This runs on to side 2. 
Development brings in some stormy music, and then we note, on 
side 3, one of the pictorial elements that the composer freely uses 
—the wild-fowl, who also discourse in the opera. Here, and in 
other places, we may find some analogy with Berliozian sensibility. 
Itis really with the earlier and later, rather than the mid-nineteenth- 
century composers, that I think Holbrooke has most affinity; and 


there is also the folk-song note. The trouble is, to unify all the © 


elements. And there be some whom anything about Celtic myths 
brings down with grey hairs to the grave of uninterest. . Even 
Wagner. . . even Wagner . . . ; but no, I will not hear a word 
against Wagner, though I may think a good many, in my darker 
moods. 

Of the symphonic movement (which, if complete here, must be 
of almost record brevity) I know nothing. It does not come to 
much—mostly, a treatment, in one of Holbrooke’s clever-but- 
unconvincing moods, of the sea shanty about a-roving with my 
fair maid. The side seems to end abruptly, but this is all I have. 
I see the B.B.C. is going to give us the symphony in full on 
March 6. It has been objected that Holbrooke is mighty clever, 
and precious little else. That seems too harsh a judgment. I think 
one can hear a fair amount of his music with pleasure, on occasion ; 
but the profound and the natively touching qualities he does not 
seem surely tocommand. Yet I have heard lots of preludes inferior 
in spirit and general stir to this Dylan one, which I think most 
people would enjoy. It is worth trying, in this clear, judicious, 
aptly coloured recording. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Overture in G minor 
(Bruckner), and Overture to Russlan and Ludmila 
(Glinka). Decca X192-3 (12 in., 12s.). 

Now, three sides is very reasonable, and those who boggled at 
the thirty-three, or whatever it was that the Bruckner symphonies 
took, should give the good old man a try this time. The opening 
gambit is typical—the strong call followed by aspiration, brooding 
or meditation ; after that a light dance-shaping, as of angels 
stepping to a homely tune ; immediately, obvious symphonic 
working, with moments of what-you-will, or what-happens-to- 
come-into-my-head. Bruckner was always longing for home ; 
and in such spiritual gropings we can all imaginatively sym- 
pathize. But there is a time and place, and I don’t think he ever 
knew where and when. The open sentiment of mid-nineteenth- 
century Germany was too readily on his tongue. His brand of it 
wasn’t a bit original. It was of too lax a brand to be worth much 
in the testing fires of time. Bruckner badly needed someone to tell 
him, early enough, when to scrap an idea. His friends interfered 
and “ improved ” his works, and he was a blazing ass to let them. 
It is called modesty, but any composer who allows such meddling 
is a simple fool, who ought to have more pluck. A lot of his ideas 
would never have come to anything, whatever he did with them. 
I suppose the best thing for the people who can do it is to find 
a refuge from harsh reality in Bruckner. That, I imagine, is how 
it works with his warmest admirers, though they may be far from 
realizing why they really like him so. It is the hardest thing to 
know oneself. In the early part of side 2, are we expected to 
rejoice in the classical left-offs ? Music of this bits-and-pieces type 
is easy to listen to, and it can quite well be enjoyed by those who, 
liking simple tunes, don’t mind whose they are (or were). He 
rollicks along, anyway, with friendly gusto. I have no idea of the 
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date of this, but I imagine it was fairly early ; even for Bruckner 
these echoed simplicities are naive. 

Glinka’s naivety goes down better, even if his repetitions soon 
pall. However, one side of these churning simplicities is always 
congenial. Think yourself back to the Russia of 1842, and the 
Russian mind that can endure any amount of wizards and daft- 
ness, and you will enjoy every bar of the straight-run, slightly 
stark performance, to the recording of which possibly a wee bit 
more reverberation might experimentally be added ? 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Fifth Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3328-32 (12 in., nine sides, 
27s.). Auto. DB8374-8. 

Note that the last side is blank. 

I like the all-through style, whereby the long phrases are best 
admired. This conductor always secures a real pp, though at 
moments he is apt to refine it so that the energy sags (the only one 
I notice in the first movement is soon after the development has 
begun). The recording is in a chamber of considerable, but not 
excessive, reverberation. I think, however, that it is not entirely 
kind to the quality, which is slightly brassy in all parts, but does 
not distort the strings badly. The music of course needs a bold 
face, and for the first movement the timbre suits very well. 

Second Movement.—I think the strings a shade lacking in 
resilience. It is all beautifully precise, and I would not wish the 
precision away, but somehow a tiny tightness hangs over it all, 
and the full tone is, as before, rather domineering. The movement 
wants a gentler hand, I feel. It is not stroked, in my sense, though 
one can see Furtwangler shaping the phrases so nicely. Still, it 
is all extremely clear, and you can always find your own dream- 
world in this work. 

Scherzo.—Start overdone. Pace slowish, for my choice. Enjoy- 
able precision in the basses’s note-lengths ; a common weakness is 
making the minims too short. But it plods. The middle section is, 
as we expect, perfectly articulated. Indeed, if sharp articulation 
were all, Furtwangler would beat almost everybody. It is a good 
deal, and I am thankful for it. The end of side 6 brings one of his 
famous ppp effects, which often seem out of the picture. It is a 
matter of proportion. The finale starts slowly, but by the end of 
side 7 the conductor is going quite a bit faster than the pace at 
which he began. I dislike that. But he makes a capital working 
up of the finish. I regret to have to decide, though, that I don’t 
much like this recorded loud tone. 


*B.B.C. Orchestra (V. Williams): Symphony in F minor 
(Vaughan Williams). H.M.V. DB3367-70 (12 in., 24s.). 
Auto. DB8406-9. 

On the day I am reviewing this, I read of the death of the 
painter Glyn Philpot, who, a critic tells me, within his last ten 
years completely changed his style, ‘‘ in response to some inner 
urge.” In this symphony Vaughan Williams attacks once more a 
style very different from that by which he is best known ; yet I 
do not find it so entirely new as, I take it, Mr. Philpot’s was. It 
seems to mark the bursting out of elements not prominent before, 
though, I think, they were to be detected a good many years ago. 

What does the work mean ? That V.W. is concerned about 
the way the world is going ? That he wants to press upon us a 
philosophy ? A writer said, after the first performance of the 
Piano Concerto (1933: written, I think, from 1926 to 1930), 
something to the effect that we must seek first the philosopher in 
it before we can find the:poet. That seems true of the present 
work, which is more akin, I think (though perhaps not so much 
as might at first hearing appear), to this concerto than to any other 
of the composer’s works. It is, frankly, a hard nut, compared with 
the other symphonies—the Sea and the Pastoral, for example. 
There is no composer of whose entirely modest artistic integrity 
we are more readily convinced. No one would suggest that V.W. 
was consciously “ trying it on.”” Of the deepest moving forces in 
any composer’s mind we know next to nothing—and he is the 
last man to be able to tell us anything. I am glad that Mr. 
Newman, in a recent Sunday Times article, faced the often misused 
word ‘ subconscious,” and threw out some suggestions about its 
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workings. The mind is a very curious machine, and in the present 
state of our knowledge speculation as to its springs of action can 
be very wild indeed, without going outside the bounds of observed 
fact, as far as results are concerned. We know nothing of com- 
position beyond the reasonable understanding that it embodies a 
sublimation of the composer’s ideas about his world ; but of what 
nature that world is, we may not even be sure—-since it is very 
likely that the greater composer he, the more different does that 
world appear to him, than to us, And what he “‘ means ”’ about 
his world. may be dark to many of us. We are in very varying 
degree qualified to penetrate : some of us are mystically minded, 
some practically. To some Blake is merely an amiable spell- 
weaver, to others an inhabitant of a finer world. The late beet- 
hoven is perhaps too easily ‘‘ interpreted ”’ as a bounds-breaking 
philosopher ; but what does he “‘ mean,” as a poet ? (for, cana 
composer work vitally in us as the one, unless he first inflame us 
as the other ?). 


It has been suggested that all modern works that present 
problems are in some measure ‘“‘ programmatic” ; but in what 
terms ? Not in those of, say, L’apprenti sorcier, but perhaps of some 
subconscious interpretative state to which the composer alone has 
the clue ; another phrase word for which might be “‘ a philosophy 
of life.” But glance, even, into any book on ‘* Modern Philo- 
sophies,”’ and where are you ? I,.for one, feel like a lost babe. 
Yet ought music ever to leave us so ? I feel in my bones, No. 
We ought not to lack the “ meaning” of any work earnestly 
studied, any more than we ought to be unable to make head or 
tail of its technique. The notion that any music could be so far 
ahead of its time that only a very few could understand it has long 
been exploded in every thinking—and feeling—mind. But music 
such as this under consideration seems capable of so many mean- 
ings that only the insensitive would declare a monopoly. I do 
not know what the album will contain: my copies are white- 
label proofs, innocent of anything but the musical notes. Perhaps 
we shall not be too presumptuous if we think broadly of the work 
as a Tract for the Times ; but whose times ? V.W.’s ; and who 
knoweth his brother’s times ? It is easier to come down to an 
equally important matter—the apparent value, as music, of the 
ideas and their deployment. There, I have often been a little 
more sceptical than some of my brethren. I have expressed (with, 
I hope, the right respect we owe to one who has given us so much 
deep pleasure) the opinion that a considerable weakness in this 
composer has been that element which so many British composers 
share—what I call the “‘ forcible feeble ”—the inability to keep 
the discourse high when they lash themselves up. That element 
has, to my mind, been rather pronounced in V.W., and it is 
present in this work ; but not in its crudest form. The other 
element that some find rather tiring (I am one) is the modality 
that I consider a clear restriction, when carried as far as he has 
allowed it to carry him. But we distinguish: this, after all, 
is a habit of mind, and may be used either well or ill. This com- 
poser’s best thinking seems to have been done in its terms ; but 
let us not obstruct any possible growth in a man of sixty-five. If 
he is starting a “new period,” all the better for our general 
excitement. The start of side 3, however, does not seem to me an 
example of very vital thinking, in any terms. It appears to be 
overlaid by music-spinning. Some might find an affinity with an 
aspect of Sibelius, but I do not feel much vitality in the ideas. 
I think I “‘ get inside ’’ the first movement at once, but this one 
does not arrive. Yet who shall say that it is not on the way (or 
hat I ought to be on its way) ? 


Now, on side 5, why do the demons (pardon, if they be angels) 
not convince me a ha’po’th? Is it because demons are so devilish 
easy to do, and have been so fiendishly well done before by com- 
posers whose names (since this sort of “‘ comparative ”? method is 
so often a snare) I will not name ? This seems the sort of thing 
that a dozen people of a third of V.W.’s age could do—and have 
done—nearly as well. And here, alas, I feel the ‘‘ forcible feeble ” 
at work ; but, I gladly admit, less feeble than usual. It would be 
easy to describe this movement as “ good fun ” ; 
little behind it. 


>’ 


It is really not much more than able V.W., 


but I feel so’ 
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wor! ing on an old technique (you find it in the London). Nor does 
the marching of side 7 take my ear or heart. Maybe it is the 
Dictators at their dreary round, but what old meat they are! It 
may. of course, be something far deeper, to the composer. But 
tone, it is simply the bad old “ f.f.”” tincture—over-insistence on 
anc! really natural style—at work again. Perhaps one has to get 
this out of the system? And it is so inevitably followed by a modal 
gro}ing. I wonder sometimes if V.W. has as wide a mind as we 
usec to think? 


Tie feeling grows that we expected something very deep, in 
this vork, and are apt to be disappointed. It does not wear any- 
thin: like so well, for me (on, admittedly, few hearings), as, say, 
any .ew work of Sibelius has done. I am putting aside, as always 
irre!:vant, any question of a “ cult’ of V.W., or of whether a 
com oser of one nation can use any particular period-style better 
thai. another. It is because I am afraid the period-style has got 
hol: of V.W. too hardly that I suspect the validity of his funda- 
menial thinking in this work ; and by that I mean the actual 
mu: :cal ideas, as well as what I can imagine his philosophy to be. 
The former element is obviously much more clearly determinable 
by ‘ne musician than the latter. The ginger is hot i’ the mouth 
(though there is nothing, harmonically, to frighten anybody who 
has zone about the modern world a bit) ; but is it as hot in the 
heart ? In his, I believe, yes ; but can it inflame ours ? The first 
mo.ement gets me far more surely than any of the others. The 
pro iuction of such a work (to which the recording, directed by 
the composer, appears to me to offer every congenial facility) is a 
boca, allowing us to probe this very interesting mind afresh. I 
hope a great many people will show a right curiosity about it. 
Suc personal investigation is the only way to real education, 
anc the gramophone is a vital tool therein. 








London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Scheherazade 
(Rimsky-Korsakov): H.M.V. C2968-72 (12 in., 20s.). 
Auto. C7495-9. 

Mr. Dorati, it will be remembered, is the conductor of the 
Russian Ballet. A certain ramshackleness is characteristic of much 
Russian music. So is repetitiveness. The former quality is not to 
be found, happily, in Rimsky’s building, though, like the rest, he 
was mostly too easily satisfied with his ideas ; but I have always 
felt that a good deal of the Russians’ Easternism was rather 
Wardour-Streetish. The bric-a-brac spirit is there, the dilettantism 
which marks other aspects of their work. But that need not keep 
anybody from enjoying every last squeeze of the tube of colour in 
their music. The original plot of Sheherazade must not be confused 
with that which was used for the ballet. The programme element 
is really slight: we have, simply, general suggestions of several 
Arabian Nights tales, which the music does not attempt minutely 
to follow. The usual identifications of the violin’s cadenza with 
the Sultana, and of the opening phrase with the dominating voice 
of the Sultan, are all that need be remembered. For the rest, the 
general titles are enough. There is little or no plot ; that is, for 
those not familiar with the ballet, something of a drawback, 
because the music is apt to seem long, and lacking in build. So it 
is, but the lovely sea picture, No. 1, is first-class, if one hears it 
without any story in mind. The story-titles, indeed, seem more 
trouble than they are worth ; but those who wish can read a 
little in the Arabian Nights (so long as they do not seek too much 
daylight therein), and get into the moods of these pieces. 


One listens for that fat bass start, in The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
It is here all right, so we launch away on a confident note. As 
in several of the records of ballet music I remember, the force of 
strings does not sound very large ; but I have no information as to 
the size of the orchestra. In music of this luscious kind, the more 
strings the better. The blend of the wind pleases well. The 
cadenza is very seductive. The building up of the bright-key 
sea music (round about 40) marks the fine craftsman : in rhythm 
and colour, harmony and orchestration, this is rich joy. On 
side 2 we have the theme from the cadenza, whose triplets work 
up into a fine blaze of sunlit seascape. We need not seek develop- 
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ment: the varied presentation of the themes is enough pleasure 
for the lazy mariner. 


In the second piece, T/:’ Story of the Kalendar Prince, it seems as 
if Mr. Dorati were accompanying dancing; that makes the 
rubato sound rather stiff and opportunist, rather than the pure 
dictation of mood. The Scheherazade theme (side 3, just before 30) 
links this to No. 1. The pretty diversity of rhythm two-and-three 
in the theme gives a happy sense of the strolling adventure of the 
beggar who is really a prince. The middle-section excitements 
bring in the shaping of the Sultan’s theme, with some orchestral 
and harmonic effects that are pure, delightful R.-K. But you 
must be content with these stirs, and ask no other constryctive 
strengths ; nor, in this reading, very subtle swayings of the music. 
It is best to think you are in the theatre, a little tied by the leg— 
of the dancer. On side 5 begins the love scene of The Young Prince 
and Princess. Here the number of strings does not need to be very 
large. ' This movement would please those who know only the 
Rimsky of the famous Sadko song. It is rather too steady-going, 
here, but the lovely colours, if a trifle hard, are never strident. 


The last thrée sides contain the Festival at Bagdad. We are 
reminded of the two chief characters in the story-telling, and also 
of the Kalendar and Sinbad, whose adventures wind up the suite 
with a shipwreck—the only bit of real plot in the whole. His 
ship is attracted to a magnetic rock. Here I find the full orchestra 
rather staring : powerful, and always clear, but not always bring- 
ing out the finest qualities of the blend that the composer designed. 
The elements are apt to stand off from each other. But these 
records will certainly impress and please all who listen to Rimsky 
less for his craftsmanship than for a stimulation of their colour 
sense and a general sunshine-bath, such as is so welcome in these 
dank winter days. 


Edwin Fischer and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Collingwood): Piano Concerto in C minor (K.491) 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB3339-42 (12 in., 24s.). Auto. 
DB8410-13. 

Music new and old creates problems of the sharpest interest. 
V.W.’s was of one type. Another, cognate, is much in our minds. 
It is touched on by our ever-searching A.R., whose excellent notes 
for the album containing this work I have had the pleasure of 
reading in manuscript. He accounts for the Mozartean wave as 
the turning from present woes to past assurances. He notes that 
the leaning is to the poets of “‘ the cathedral or the salon rather 
than the open air” (i.e. Bach and Mozart, rather than Handel 
and Haydn). I should like to see Haydn boomed a bit, now. 
The highly developed sense of form, he sees, gives the sense of 
security, of spiritual safety. These old-timers spoke as men having 
authority. Also, there be many preachers now ; and Mozart 
never preaches. He seeks pure beauty, is rarely impassioned—but 
when he is, touches depths unplumbed by others of his time. 
Booms drop into reactions ; but who cares, if the boom has but 
served to pin aur thoughts for a time on permanent values ? 


This, the fourteenth piano concerto, appeared in 1786, when 
Mozart was thirty. Its serious, reasoned statement in the opening 
tutti is most persuasively orchestrated. The upward rise of a 
seventh is like a speaker’s turning to us and asking “ Isn’t it so ? ” 
The pianist agrees, a flattered guest. Mr. Fischer’s playing flatters 
our sense of classical poise, which knows naught of nine-foot 
grands and grandiosities. There are moments of lighter reference, 
but the talk is mostly serious, and closely-argued, even urgent (as 
in most of Mozart’s minor-key adventures ; second half of side 2, 
e.g.). I know few first movements in the concertos that are so full 
of meat (the recapitulation alone is a mine of interest). A fine 
taut movement, beautifully balanced by all parties. 

The slow movements (sides 5 and 6) I have elsewhere likened 
to a series of glimpses of charming maidens, variously dressed. 
The piano’s opening tune may suggest to you, as it does to me, 
sprigged muslin ; the first interlude (oboe and bassoon start : hark 
to the wood, all through this work) rustles like satin, with a sober 
dignity as of old head on young shoulders. The piano asks for the 
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muslin maid to be seen for an instant—for comparison. Was she 
as comely? Side 6 may be a velvet costume, for a rather more 
matronly figure. Sprigged muslin returns, for a final comparison 
of sweet seventeen with the experience of the eighteenth-century 
twenties. Why fix on a choice, when all are so captivating, in 
their various appeals ? In the coda we look the difficulty—and 
the maidens—boldly in the face, and, finely refreshed, stroll off 
to the next display, which is a set of variations (last two sides) 
wider in feeling than the rondo we have just left. The first varia- 
tion (piano) takes its chromatic hint from bar eleven. The 
second begins in the wood-wind and lets the piano clinch the 
sentences. No. 3 whirls earnestly, even fiercely. The major key 
brings a smile. Note, in many of the numbers, the amount of 
varied treatment we get within the one variation—not just one 
figuration only. The last side brings the fifth diversion : back to 
C minor, and closer weaving. Once more (20) a major-key 
variation, the oboe touching the gently pathetic note which 
bespeaks one of Mozart’s essences. No. 7 (42) makes obvious play 
with the idea of gathering the full force around, for the cadenza 
and a quick finish—so we expect, but there is yet one more 
thought, striking indeed, with its rippling progress, that does not 
make us forget Mozart’s intimate, dramatic intention when he 
writes those semitonic accentuations such as we find on the top 
A flat and G at the end of the sentence. 


Moiseiwitsch and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goehr) : 
Second Piano Concerto (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. C2973-6 
(12 in., 16s.). Auto. C7500-3. 


Christmas pressure has resulted in this set’s arriving minus the 
start, and a chunk out of the second movement ; however, I have 
three-quarters of it, and that seems sufficient to operate on. I 
would not use the term in any hard, dissectional sense, of such an 
old friend as this. Next to Rachmaninov himself, I suppose few 
soloists would come before Moiseiwitsch, in the choice of most 
lovers of the work. He has been playing it to me since 1917— 
perhaps he began when it came out, in the early years of the 
century. Here it is in the C series, in which I meant, last month, 
to emphasize the quality (when we got Hess in the Schumann at 
4s. a time). This is a movement much to be welcomed. 


I start with the development on side 2, where both subjects are 
treated, in part. The performers back up the composer splendidly 
in keeping the ball in the air. How swimmingly it all goes, with 
those sequences that make us feel that we are travelling in the 
luxury of the Blue Train: everything provided for, nothing to 
worry about, and scenery just new enough to engage the eye ; 
above all, no foreign language to think of, for all around us speak 
that which we know. The interlude before the end is a charming 
idea ; then how swiftly the composer whisks us to the finish : an 
entirely delightful piece of constructive art. 


The slow movement is equally strongly upborne, the pianist 
attractively making sure that there is no sagging. After hearing 
the opening tune, one of my white-label sides is missing, so I 
resume in the middle section, and hear the last presentation of 
the friendly tune. In the liveliness the player gets rather hard, 
and he is not quite the finest singer upon the piano, is he ? ‘Yet 
he spreads a broad canvas that suits the music. 


The finale opens in the most engaging way with those mildly 
tantalizing gambits. There is a touch of the work’s first theme in 
the three-time portion which follows the piano’s first turn. The 
full-flowing energy of the soloist is best to be appreciated in such 
clear-driving sections as this finale abounds in. In the last side 
but one, the band is not too well unified in time with the pianist : 
that lack of recording rehearsal for the finest finish, which I have often 
noted, is here again. Otherwise, I like the plain, sturdy handling 
of the material by the conductor ; and nobody can be ignorant 
of Moiseiwitsch’s particular style and qualities. The music bears 
its heart on its sleeve, and so does the pianist. There is no attempt 
to manufacture subtleties which the music does not seek. It is all 
plain, simple, and cordial. I have heard finer tone from recorded 
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orchestras, but the discs are, in my estimation of the work and its 
requirements, quite adequate. 


COLUMBIA 


Odnoposoff (violin), Auber (’cello) and Morales (piano), with 
Vienna Philharmonic (Weingartner) : Triple Concerto 
(Beethoven). Col. LX671-4 and half of 5 (12 in., 9 sides, 
27s.). Auto. LX8353-7. 


This is a simpler work than those which surrounded it (it 
belongs to 1805: after the Third, and around Fidelio tine), 
Three concertos had come before it. He seems to have sought 
here his chief interest in the pleasures of managing the three- 
instrument combination—a little like Sherlock, in one of his 
three-pipe affairs. The themes do not excite, as fires from mature 
Beethoven might be expected to ; but there is any amount (nine 
sides) of attractive gambits, and always the well-graced soloisis in 
their spirited interplay, to enjoy. It is largely in the development 
that the musical interest is to be found. 22 brings the second iciea, 
and with another springing figuration, of much the same type, 
we come to the curtain-raising for the first soloist, the ’cello, with 
whom the violin joins hands, to introduce the piano. Now we 
get a good plunge into concerted playing ; there is some genial 
discourse early on side 2. Before long the jumping rhythr:: is 
expanded into a fresh theme for vigorous deployment and some 
development ; we break into a fine wave of trilling (50-60), which, 
subsiding, leaves the band passing, with a theme heard in the 
last half-inch of side 1. The ’cello now meditates for a spell, and 
draws the other soloists into the opening theme. So they go on, 
developing away like vun o’clock on side 3. It is all in the boldest 
spirit of wholesome, hearty processional enjoyment, simple to 
grasp. The solo string tone is apt to be rather edgy, and notes 
occasionally miss the purity of their pitch-mark ; but I like the 
way they all play out, and let us lose no note. The piano thins a 
bit aloft. It is quite adequate in clarity and power, however. 
That is in the fine care of the conductor, too, who sees to it that 
the big scale of the work is felt, without over-weighting his 
soloists. Good, bold, broad, pompous, if, for its date, oddly old- 
fashioned. 


Second Movement.—A solemn, serene opening leads in the 
meditative ’cello, singing comforting news. The piano embroiders, 
and the violin adds a period of further confidence. I get a curious 
effect of having travelled far, and preparing for still wider 
journeying ; when lo, the expectation in the middle of the second 
side brings in, not the philosophic travels, but the finale, a 
Polonaise, not, however, of the fiercely proud type, but a more 
amiable sort, which does not, to my ear, quite catch the best 
liveliness of its rhythm, in this performance. There is plenty of 
vigour when that is demanded, but the edge is sometimes in the 
tone rather than the phrasing. The biggest tone is well sampled 
on side 8, where the chief contrasting material is heard—two 
tunes (fiddle first, in the ascending repeated-rhythm tune, and 
then, at 21, the ’cello). The first theme comes back (45) against 
the piano trill—one of the small excitements of the writing. 
Recapitulation occupies the rest of the side, and the three show 
their best paces. On side 9, expectation is aroused by the teasing. 
After a few moments of treatment of the second of the contrasting 
themes, we get a splendid peroration, with (at 25) the first theme 
turned into two-time instead or three, and run in moto p2rpetuo 
style, in semiquavers. When the orchestra strikes in, it is also 
with its own shaping of the tune. A cadenza for the three follows, 
and, surprisingly, the time returns to threes, as at first. The work 
improves, in clear strength, as it goes on. I don’t quite feel that 
the middle movement has much to say, though ; and the first 
needs a fair amount of reading before one gets the size of Bect- 
hoven’s design. I think the last would take almost anyone’s fancy 
(it begins, by the way, on side 6). There is a touch of rough vigour 
about the soloists that suits my liking, in this music; it can be 
held to make up for some little lack of the finest finish, which I 
indicated above. 
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Vieana Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : First Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). Columbia LX677-9 (12 in., 18s.). 
Auto. LX8358-60. 

Kil :nyi (piano) and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris (Mcy- 
rowitz): Dance of Death (Todtentanz) (Liszt). Columbia 
LX685-6 (12 in., 12s.). 


| hear that Christmas demands for records already pressed 
mae it impossible to issue these, which were announced for 
Jar. iary ; so dwellers in both the Beethovenian and Lisztian 
wo: ds (and those who, like me, enjoy having a foot in both) have 
son ething good to look forward to for February. This applies 
als’ to the following Parlophone item, which may well stand as a 
ma ch for the Liszt—the gaieties of life, as against the delicious 
thr ‘ls of his grisly world. 


PA’ :LOPHONE 


Be: lin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Italian Caprice 
(Tchaikovsky). Parlophone E11345-6 (12 in., 8s.). 


TE .EFUNKEN 


Be-lin Philharmonic Orchestra (Hans von Benda): Sym- 
phony 32, or Overture in the Italian Style (K.318) 
(Mozart). Telefunken E2317 (12 in., 6s.). 


‘-rove notes this as of the Salzburg 1779-80 period, describing 
it is ‘‘ generally quoted as overture composed for Bianchi’s 
Vil. anella Rapita”’ ; but apparently tradition is the only ground 
for che attribution. It has a commanding air, some fine flourishes, 
is uccinct and forthright, and has a capital tease-and-outburst 
period, with a very striking outcome, to wind up its first big 
sec'ion. The succeeding andante quickly assumes the highest 
greces of genial yet dignified expression. The ample spread of 
ric iness-in-brevity is one of Mozart’s greatest qualities. Very 
soon we are launched into dramatic hints of recapitulation (but 
noihing so formal). An attractive piece, unusual and rarely heard, 
this is played in first-class style, and recorded with just the right 
impression of depth and forward solidity. 


Bevlin Philharmonic (Benda): Part of “ Double-Choir ” 
Concerto No. 28, and part of “ Fireworks ” Concerto 
(Handel). Telefunken E2352-3 (12 in., 12s.). 


Che work is also known as “ Concerto in F for two Wind Choirs 
and String Orchestra,” ‘‘ Choir ” being used in the orchestral 
sense. The two wind bodies consist each of pairs of oboes, bassoons 
and horns. Here is some of the grandest Handelian pomp. Alas 
that the trill should have overcome the horn, in his solo! And 
there is a beastly high note to reach. The ample spread allowed 
by the calling and answering of the three bodies is early appre- 
ciated. After the slow introduction and the livelier pursuits, side 2 
brings a delightful, imaginative interlude, one of the old man’s 
best elevations. There is something here of the Purcell sensibility 
(including, perhaps, a special English tincture—no matter whether 
it be ours or Handel’s), with that rich aristocracy of gesture that, 
at his noblest, marks Handel as the equal (on a different plane) of 
Bach. But. Handel adds a little something of worldly glory that 
even Bach did not quite reach. Instead, J.S.B. reached up to 
heaven, with his eyes always on it, never (as Handel sometimes 
looked) on the gallery. This is a fine movement. Do not miss it. 
There follows a springing theme, on which, as a ground bass, a 
passacaglia is built. In my listing of the work, other movements 
appear, but in these discs the music finishes with the one men- 
tioned. The last side contains a Bourrée, a Minuet and La 
Rejouissance, from the half-dozen movements which Handel wrote 
for the grand festivity in the Green Park that in 1749 celebrated 
the “‘ peace ” of Aix-la-Chapelle (nowadays we should not even 
trouble to put inverted commas round “ peace”). Twelve 
thousand people paid their half-crowns to hear the rehearsal of 
the music only, without fireworks. For the great day, people came 
from all over the isles. The fireworks burned down part of the 
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triumphal pavilion, and nearly finished some of the musicians. 
There is a moral in that too, somewhere. The band, I read, con- 
sisted of forty trumpets, twenty horns, sixteen each of oboes and 
bassoons, eight pairs of drums, besides side-drums, and “ flutes 
and fifes”’ ; also, a serpent, the bass-wood-wind of which, when 
Handel was first introduced to it, he declared that it was certainly 
not the serpent that beguiled Eve. The re-orchestrator for this 
occasion is not named. The recording of this batch of Handel 
items suits me well ; it gets the size, and is not merely massy. 
W. R.A. 

















INSTRUMENTAL 


*Heifetz (violin) and Rubinstein (piano) : Sonata in A major 


(César Franck). 
Auto. DB8362-4. 
This is the seventh recording of Franck’s work. So far the 
Thibaud-Cortot recording has, in point of interpretation, 
remained unchallenged. The last recording, reviewed in the 
April 1936 GRAMOPHONE, was that of the Menuhins : but in spite 
of some beautiful moments the inexperience of the pianist and 
the general lack of depth in the interpretation constituted serious 
drawbacks. Heifetz’s recently displayed greater sensibility to 
the music he was playing, Rubinstein’s poetical treatment of the 
Chopin Nocturnes, led one to put on these records with more 
than the usual anticipatory interest. 

The players get on to six sides what has taken all the other 
artists eight sides, and though the music is not by me at the 
moment, I cannot think that any cuts have been made. Certainly 
each movement is taken at a greater speed than in previous 
recordings. The general ‘impression is therefore one of great, 
often of overwhelming, vitality: inevitably at the expense of the 
meditative passages. 

No one knew Franck’s intentions better than d’Indy, and he 
warns executants not to play the first movement as a slow 
movement. It is marked allegretto and is not a dramatic recitative 
but expresses a gentle cheerfulness. Heifetz and Rubinstein 
follow the letter of this ruling, but I do not get from them the 
feeling of the violin tune floating across its harmonic background, 
intensely sweet and feminine. Obversely, Rubinstein handles 
the opposed masculine tune given only to the piano too vigorously 
and with a rubato that disturbs the flow of the music. For the 
first, but not for the last, time one is rather too conscious of the 
solo pianist, and the ensemble suffers. 

The contemplative spirit is absent from this movement and 
the sudden glide into the major key, expressive of great peace, 
at the close of the movement is played without achieving this 
effect. 

The second movement, taken not allegro as marked, but molto 
allegro, is tremendously exciting, glowing, and passionate. I 
cannot imagine it better played and as a feat of technique it 
is outstanding. As an expression of Franck’s mind I am not so 
sure. Once again in the third movement, the loveliest in the 
work, though the broad phrases are splendidly given, though 
drama is here, one misses any hint of the inner Franck. There is 
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little of a lovely and mournful lament here ; the arpeggios have 
not the ethereal shimmer that Cortot knew how to give them, 
nor the violin phrases the restrained sadness that Thibaud drew 
from his instrument. 

As for the Rondo, it is taken at such a speed that any breadth 
of interpretation or nobility of expression is out of the question. 
Purely as a technical feat it is astonishing and certainly there is 
no occasion here to criticize Franck’s use of the canon! At this 
speed even the rather dubious end is successful: but the price is 
too heavy a one to pay! 

This recording imperatively demands to be heard and must 
be heard. There are few houses it will not bring down ; not, 
it goes without saying, because the artists in any way play to 
the gallery, but by reason of their superb technical skill. Calm 
reflection on the part of the listener must decide whether this is 
true chamber-music playing and whether this is the ideal per- 
formance of Franck’s sonata. That it is the finest recording, 
purely as such, that we have so far had, need hardly be debated, 
since it is self-evident. 


Cortot (piano): Litany (Schubert-Cortot) and Des abends 
(from “ Fantasiestiicke,”” Op. 12) (Schumann). H.M.V. 
DB3338 (12 in., 6s.). Issue date February ist. 


I first heard Cortot’s arrangement of this most lovely song of 
Schubert’s at a concert the artist gave in Queen’s Hall just after 
Foch had died. He announced that he was playing it in memory 
of the great general, but in so low a voice that not more than a 
few rows of stalls could have heard what he said. With the 
voice part transferred to the keyboard the song necessarily loses 
one of its most beautiful effects, the way in which the piano 
carries on the tune after the singer completes his last phrases. 
Cortot cleverly suggests these contrasted timbres by a change of 
pitch: and altogether the arrangement (two verses) and his 
playing are impregnated with the burden of the song Ruhn in 
Frieden alle Seelen (‘‘ May the souls of all the departed rest in 
peace ”’). 

Schubert’s melody is undoubtedly one of the loveliest in 
existence. 

The piece on the reverse is happily chosen, for Schumann’s 
quiet picture of evening does nothing to disturb the peace 
engendered by the song of requiem. 

This disc, with its finely controlled and poetic playing, 
excellently recorded, is unusually appealing. 


Schnabel (piano): Moments Musicaux, Op. 94 (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB3358-60 (three 12 in., 18s.). Auto. DB8392-4. 

Schubert’s grammar may have been at fault when he gave 
the title of Moments musicals (which should have been musicaux) to 
the six piano pieces of Op. 94, but there was nothing wrong with 
his muse, and no amount of familiarity has been able to stale 
these small pieces, so full are they of felicitous ideas and touches. 

Those who have often played them will, I think, be the most 
in admiration of Schnabel’s lovely and delicate handling of the 
music. Played through in sequence, we hear them as a series of 
mood-pictures grave and gay, each with its own special points 
of individuality. Schnabel uses small tone and great subtlety of 
phrasing. (People who hardly know what fine phrasing means 
respond, nevertheless, I believe, to it: being affected by the 
greater vitality and interest taken on by the music.) 

We have heard or played the march-like little F minor move- 
ment with its staccato bass innumerable times, but have we 
realized what a difference is made to the melody when the 
contrast between dot and slur is so beautifully articulated as in 
Schnabel’s playing ? 

The third section (opening in D major) of No. 1 in C major 
is an excellent example of the application of orchestral colour to 
the piano keyboard, for here the pianist does indeed evoke the 
sound of horns with great success. Quiet, lovely singing tone is 
always in evidence in the lyrical tunes and abundance of rhythmic 
energy in the quick passages, and always the feeling of intimacy : 
as if the pianist were playing only for us in a candle-lit room. : 
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It is fitting he should end with the pathetic yearning and 
courage of the loveliest of all the pieces (No. 6 in A flat major), 
music which in two short pages embodies a whole philosophy of life, 

The recording is very good and catches every nuance of this 
exquisite performance. DB3360 is the undoubted choice for a 
single disc. It contains the short and brisk movement in F minor 
(No. 5) and the A flat major spoken of above. 


Clifford Curzon (piano) and Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood: The “ Wanderer” 
Fantasia, Op. 15 (Schubert-Liszt). Decca X185-7 (three 
12 in., 18s.). 

It is better, I think, to draw a veil over the last recording of 
the “‘ Wanderer ” Fantasia in C major issued in November 1436, 
for both performance and recording were not at all good. G:ven 
then in the original version for piano alone, Clifford Curzon 
here makes his first appearance on records in Liszt’s very effective 
transcription of the work for piano and orchestra. 

The quotation from the song which gives its name to the work 
is found in full at the opening of the Slow Movement (the phrase 
to the words Die Sonne diinkt mich hier so kalt—The sun to me sems 
here so cold), but its rhythmical foundation is also found in the 
other three movements. The orchestra begins the First Move- 
ment with it, after which the pianist comes in. The sensitive 
quality of his playing gives assurance of a musical performance 
and one which will give us the true measure of the music: and 
we are not disappointed. He has big tone at his command 
when it is required, a splendid sense of rhythm, and impeccable 
technique. 

Liszt’s orchestration is extraordinarily happy. Glancing ahead 
in the piano score, one says to oneself that there is the place of 
oboe or horn, and so forth,, to come in: and sure enough it does, 
which is extremely gratifying to the prophet! The First Move- 
ment provides two good instances of this, the oboe’s playing of 
the E flat tune, and the repeated horn notes that lead to the 
Slow Movement. 

This movement is the glory of the work. To the phrases of 
the song quoted, Mr. Curzon imparts that air of mystery I noted 
in the Busch Quartet’s playing of the slow movement of the Death 
and the Maiden Quartet: this quiet playing is a joy. That the 
pianist’s elaborate part is not always clear where ’cellos and then 
horns take up the tune, and a great tempest of sound is evoked, 
is not his fault but that of the too excessive vigour of the orchestra. 

The first part of the Scherzo finds the piano exchanging 
delightful repartee with the wood-winds, and later the pianist 
beautifully touches off a tune made famous in “ Lilac Time.” 

Liszt allows the pianist to have the fugal exposition of the last 
movement to himself, but then he has to do battle against a 
considerable orchestral barrage. ‘The orchestral accompaniment 
does not come near to matching the fine performance of the soloist 
and is not infrequently too noisy, and not a little rough in the 
tutti. "The best moments are when one or another instrument 
with a light accompaniment is set off against the piano. The 
violins are rather meagre in tone. On the whole the piano is 
well recorded, surprising us sometimes with a firm full bass, but 
just once or twice being inclined-® blast. The First Movement 
is complete on X185, but I recommend X186-7 (the three move- 
ments on these overlap) to those who cannot afford three records. 
The Slow Movement must not be missed. It is not only glorious 
music but truly musical playing of a sensitivity all too rare on 
records. 


Temianka (violin): Sonata in E major (Pugnani). 
phone E11341 (12 in., 4s.). 

The three movements of this Sonata (Largo—Allegro brillante 
—Rondo) are in the tradition of the great school of composers for 
the violin from whom Pugnani learnt, that of Corelli and Tartini. 
The music does not go deep but it is always charming and tuneful. 
Temianka resembles Elman in pure sweetness of tone but adds 
to that what Elman lacks, rhythmic vitality and precision. 
Balance and recording are excellent. A charming disc. 


Parlo- 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. 


invite you to see and hear this 


MARCONIPHONE RADIOGRAM 


This magnificent example of Marconiphone 
quality is a six-valve Superhet automatic 
gramophone. World radio reception on five 
wavebands is combined with incomparable 
gramophone performance. The instrument 
itself is a very distinguished piece of 
furniture. You may see and hear all 
Marconiphone models in Harrods Radio 
Salon, the most comfortable in London. 
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SUPREME EXPONENT OF BEETHOVE!L 


WEINGARTNERS. 


neW AND UNCHALLENGEABLE 
INTERPRETATION OF 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. |. 


complete in Art 


SYMPHONY No. 1 in C (Op. 21). 


Three records, LX677-9, 
Album, with Descriptive Notes, 18s. 
FELIX WEINGARTNER conducting the VIENNA PHIL. ORCHESTRA 


(Auto. Coupling Rec.rds, LX 8358-60) 


EGON PETRI (Piano) 
and Lon. Phil. Orch. con. by 
Walter Goehr 
CONCERTO No. 1 in B flat minor 
( Tschaikowsky, Op. 23). Four records, 
LX681-4, complete in Album, 24s. 
(Auto. Coupling Records, LX8361-4) 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY | 


(Creator of ‘“‘ Old Sam ’”’) 
NEW HUMOROUS MONOLOGUES 
THE ’OLE IN THE ARK 
JONAH AND THE GRAMPUS 
(Both Marriott Edgar) 

Record No. DX82I (4s.) | 


“SYLVIA” Ballet (Delibes) 


Prelude; Valse Lente;  Pizzicati; 
Cortége de Bacchus. DX817 (4s.). 
LON. PHIL. ORCH. con. EFREM 
KURTZ 


66 VENUS in SILK ” Selection 


DB1744 (3s.) 
THEATRE ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE’S VIENNESE 


WALTZ DREAM ORCH. 
DANUBE WAVES, Waltz. FB1839 (2s.) 


Turner LAYTON at Piano 


LET’S HAVE ANOTHER 
CIGARETTE 

ROSES IN DECEMBER (Both film 

“* Life of the Party”). FB1847 (2s.) 


also— 


Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
George Elrick and His Swing Music Makers 
Mantovani and His Orchestra 

Howard Jacobs and His Orch. for Dancing 
Henry Hall and His Orchestra 

Lecuona Cuban Boys 

Wiener Tanz Orchester 


KILENYI (Pianoforte) 
and Orch. Sym. (of Paris) 
con. by Selmar Meyrowitz 


TODTENTANZ (Liszt). Two records, 
LX685-6, complete, 12s. 


Ania DORFMANN (Piano) 


IMPROMPTU No. 1 (Op. 29) 
GRANDE VALSE (Op. 42) (Both in 
A flat, Chopin) DX818 (4s.) 


YVES NAT (Pianoforte) 


FANTASIESTUCKE (Schumann, Op. 
12).—No. 1. Des Abends ; No. 2. Auf- 
schwung ; No. 3. Warum ? LX680 (6s.) 


TINO ROSSI, Tenor 

LOVE SONG FOR MY BRUNETTE 

COLOMBELLA (Both in French) 
DB1745 (3s-) 


‘MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR °— overture 
(Nicolai) DX819g (4s.) 


Sir H. J. WOOD con. NEW QUEEN’S 
HALL ORCHESTRA 





New Fan. Supplement 
Sree. 


Columbia, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.1 





Carroll GIBBONS (Piano) 
and His Boy Friends 


January 1938 


‘6 ARTIST’S LIFE °° 
—Waltz (Johann Strauss) 

_ (Op. 316) DB1740 (3s. 
ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 


Reg. Band of H.M. GRENA- 
DIER GDS. Con. Maj. G. Miller 
GOLLIWOG’ S CAKE WALK ( from 
** Children’s Corner Suite’’) (Debussy) 
MARCH OF THE LITTLE FAUNS 
(Pierné) DB1741 (3s.) 


Albert SANDLER TRIO 


AN ERISKAY LOVE LILT 
SKYE BOAT SONG _ FB1838 (as.) 


QUENTIN MACLEAN 
(Lon. Trocadero Cinema Organ) 

MARIGOLD (Billy Mayerl) 

NARCISSUS FB1846 (2s.) 


Beenie Deets bec atatatela cela cient 


The BIG HIT— 
“LITTLE OLD LADY” 


played by— 


Howard Jacobs and His Orchestra for Dancing | 


1853 (2s.) 
Henry Hall and His Orchestra (Fox-Trot) 
FB1837 (2s.) 
Larry Adler (Mouth-Organ Solo) FB1825 (as.) 
sung by— 


Turner Layton - - - - FBr821 (as.) 


HILDEGARDE Sings 
CAN I FORGET YOU ? ( film “ High, 
Wide and Handsome’’) 

BON SOIR FB1841 (2s.) 


josephine BAKER Sings 
I’M FEELIN’ LIKE A MILLION 
( film *‘ Broadway Melody of 1938’) 

A MESSAGE FROM THE MAN IN 
THE MOON (film “A Day at the 


REMEMBER ? 
Looks Back) 


(Carroll 
FB1849 (2s.) 


Races ”’) 
Gibbons 


DB1743 (3s.) 


THE LOVELINESS OF YOU 
AFRAID TO DREAM (Both film “ You 
Can’t Have Everything ’’) 


DB1742 (3s.) 


COMMAND 
PERFORMERS 


TWELVE FAMOUS VARIETY 
STARS OF ROYAL COMMAND 
PERFORMANCES— 


Record No. DX829 (4s.) 


Including the following :— 
GEORGE FORMBY 

(The Window Cleaner) 
WILL FYFFE 

(I Belong to 'G lasgow) 
ELSIE & DORIS WATERS 

(Radio’s Gert and Daisy) 
FLORRIE FORDE (Down at 

the Old Bull and Bush) 
HARRY CHAMPION 

(Boiled Beef and Eteret) 
RAYMOND NEWELL 

(from ‘* London Rhapsody ”’) 


FLANAGAN AND ALLEN 
(Home Town) 
THEW ESTERN BROTHERS. 
(Play the Game, You Cads) 
——- BENNETT (She was 
r, but she was Honest) 
VESTA VICTORIA (Daddy 
wouldn’t buy mea bow-wow) 
RALPH READER 
(The Gang Show 


) 
HENRY a AND HIS 


ORCHESTR. 
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*Miistein (violin) and Mittmann (piano): Polonaise Brillante 
in D major, Op. 4 (Wieniawski), and Romance from 
Concerto No. 2, Op. 22 (Wieniawski). Columbia LX676 
(12 in., 6s.). 
mly last month Heifetz gave us this Polonaise (H.M.V. 
215), and played it, if not with greater technical virtuosity 
Milstein, certainly with a more springy rhythm and more 
ure musicianship. 
iilstein’s tone in the overplayed ‘‘ Romance ” from the Second 
Co:.certo is rather dry until he gets on to his G string, when it is 
as ‘ull and rich as the greediest could want. He puts plenty 
of feeling into the climax. In these virtuoso concertos, which 
possess nothing of the true concerto style, the pianist must keep 
disc eetly in the background, and this Mr. Mittmann does very 
wel. Good recording. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with Nils Grevillius conducting the 
orchestra : O Paradiso from L’Africana (Scribe-Meyerbeer) 
and Cielo e mar from La Gioconda (Boito-Ponchielli) ; 
sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3302 (12 in., 6s.). 


\s usual with the Bjérling records, Nils Grevillius conducts the 
performances splendidly, the orchestra plays superbly, and the 
recording is of the highest order. 

[he young artist has chosen two of the loveliest of tenor arias, 
two that are exceptionally difficult to sing well. His success is very 
real ;_ this is one of the finest operatic records I have heard for a 
long time. Only too often O Paradiso is unconvincingly sung. 
Here one can believe that Vasco da Gama is really enraptured as 
he gazes round the wonderful tropic island on which he has set 
foot. 

Bjérling still has a tendency to sing too loudly in general and 
thus to make his’ climaxes less impressive than would otherwise be 
the case, but in these particular instances the fault is not very 
pronounced. The beautiful Cielo e mar suffers a little in common 
with most of the other recordings of it, since it is sung in full and 
thereby, owing to space limitations, is sung a shade too fast. 
Comparison with one of the early Caruso recordings will confirm 
this and also indicate the advantage of relatively stronger con- 
trasts. » However, I should never have troubled to make the 
comparison had I not been most favourably impressed by 
Bjérling’s version. This seems to me to be easily the best of the 
Swedish tenor’s records and I have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing it. 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with Sebastian Peschko at the 
piano : O komm in Traum (Come into my dreams) (Liszt) 
and Die drei Zigeuner (The three Gipsies) (Lenau-Liszt) ; 
sung in German. Decca CA8271 (12 in., 6s.). 

The well-known baritone of the Berlin State Opera and his 
accomplished colleague have chosen two unhackneyed songs by 

Liszt. 


The singer is in good voice and sings in his usual stylish 
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manner ; those who enjoy the Lenau-Liszt song will probably 
welcome the record. O komm in Traum seems to me to lose a good 
deal of its charm with a German text ; it is Liszt’s O quand je dors, 
a setting of some verses by Victor Hugo. 

Both songs are well recorded. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano: (a) Lachen und Weinen, Op. 59, No. 4 (Riickert- 
Schubert), (b) Meine Liebe ist Griin, Op. 63, No. 5 
(F. Schumann-Brahms), (c) Die Forelle, Op. 32 ic 
Schubart-Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1586 
(10 in., 4s.).. 

Since several correspondents have asked the question I take 
this opportunity of stating that I have heard Mme. Flagstad in 
person, but only when singing in opera. I also repeat what I have 
said before, namely, that hers is a voice of exceptional beauty. 
My one criticism of her singing holds good both for what I have 
heard in the opera-house and what I have heard via records ; 
and I am not the only person who has made this criticism. It 
limits my pleasure, but does not prevent n.e from enjoying her 
singing. Those who do not share this limitation with me (and 
there are very many, I know) are more fortuna:e than I am. So 
far as the present record is concerned, I can alme ‘t join them, for 
I think Mme. Flagstad is better in songs of this type than in those 
with slow-moving melodies; my pleasure would have been 
enhanced if Die Forelle had been sung with a little more expression. 
The recording is very good and I commend this little disc. 


Hilde Konetzni (soprano) with Dr. H. Schmidt-Isserstedt 
conducting the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Abscheu- 
licher, wo eilst du hin ? from Fidelio (Beethoven) ; sung 
in German. Telefunken E2290 (12 in., 6s.). 

In tackling Leonora’s great aria from Beethoven’s only opera 
the singer sets herself a very formidable task and accomplishes it 
with a good deal of credit ; she has a pleasing voice which seldom 
wavers and considerable dramatic ability. There is an admirable 
balance between voice and orchestra and the recording is very 
satisfactory. The record is well worth hearing. 


Peter Anders (tenor) with Johannes Schiiler conducting the 
German Opera House Orchestra, Berlin: Durch die 
Walder, durch die Auen from Der Freischiitz (Weber) ; 
sung in German. Telefunken E2287 (12 in., 6s.). 

Like the other Telefunken record noticed this month, this one 
is finely recorded and preserves an excellent balance between voice 
and orchestra. The singer is engaged at the National Theatre, 
Munich. He has an agreeable tenor voice and sings smoothly and 
easily Max’s well-known recitative and aria from Weber’s 
romantic opera. For all-round merit this is the best record of 
Durch die Walder that I have heard. 


Kapelle Léwenthal: Medley of German Drinking Songs 
(arr. Rhode) ; sung in German. H.M.V. C2978 (12 in., 4s.). 
German wine is famous ; the songs in its praise are legion ; 
but for all that the real German drink is beer. Perhaps because 
the songs usually refer to wine and maybe also because drinking 
is a serious business to them, this medley has none of the boisterous- 
ness that is so often associated with the singing of English drinking 
songs. However, the record is a jolly one. The orchestra plays 
throughout, and frequently a male-voice quartet joins with them. 
For two reasons the selection of songs pleases me: one of my pet 
aversions, Drinking, is omitted and an old favourite of mine, which 
brings back pleasant memories of C. H. Workman and Courtice 
Pounds, is included. This is Fein, fein schmeckt uns der Wein, from 
Edmund Eysler’s operetta Der lachende Ehemann (The laughing 
husband). The only other song I can name is Trink, trink, 
Briiderlein, trink, though many of the tunes are familiar. The 


orchestra is typically German, the singing is pleasant, the record- 
ing is good, and the record should find many to welcome it. 


H. F. V. L. 
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THE BEETHOVEN VIOLIN SONATA SOCIETY 
VOLUME IV 


Sonatas No. 6 in A major, Op. 30, No. 1, and No. 10 in 
G major, Op. 96. Played by Fritz Kreisler and Franz 
Rupp. H.M.V. DB3296-3301 (£1 16s.). Auto. DB8349-54. 

The two sonatas in this album have much in common of 
cheerfulness and limpidity of style, and, oddly enough, . both 
have been much neglected by violinists. Jelly d’Aranyi provides 
one good reason for the passing over of the A major: that the 
first and last movements are uninteresting to play and, as she 
thinks, to listen to. But she confesses to a great love for the 
beautiful Adagio, which reminds her, with its feeling of tenderness 
and sorrow, of Michelangelo’s Pieta. 


One does feel that there are too many moments in this Sonata 
where the violin is just filling in, and filling in with figures that 
are purely pianistic: but I do not find the opening movement 
uninteresting. The finale originally planned was that now 
heard as the last movement of the “ Kreutzer” Sonata, and 
certainly better in place there, as it happens. At the same time 
the later composed Air and Variations is not music of any 
importance. 

The G major Sonata may fairly be called a masterpiece as 
regards its first three movements. Those violinists who know 
the work will be glad to hear that Kreisler plays ‘‘ the most 
famous of notes in violin literature ” without a turn to the trill: 
and that he phrases the third section of the second subject so as 
to make it sound not like a polka-tune but an expressive melody. 





D’Indy says that this sonata is, in effect, another pastoral 
symphony, the lovely slow movement forming a pendant to the 
famous By the Brook. He sees in the Scherzo a descriptive tone. 
picture of a rustic dance, offset, in the Trio, by the more sedate 
waltzing of the well-to-do burghers. 

(Surely this Trio gave Kreisler the melodic idea for one of 
the sections of his Rondino in E flat, the main theme coming 
from Beethoven’s own Rondo in G for violin and piano.) 

The pastoral vein is continued in the finale, a light-hearted 
set of variations on a popular Viennese song. 

There is a certain want of delicacy in the performance of these 
two works, and the pianist, especially, fails to bring out the full 
beauty of the two slow movements. That the playing of both 
artists is musicianly to a degree goes without saying, but the 
true stamp of intimacy chamber music should bear is oiten 
curiously absent. Kreisler’s tone is frequently stronger and 
more vibrant than is called for. Miss d’Aranyi speaks movingly 
of the mood in which she approaches the G major Sonati— 
** with the greatest respect, awe, and beyond all love—love for 
itself and love for all the highest and most sacred things that 
have come to me in my life and seem to come back again in 
these magic minutes while the Sonata lasts.” 

I do not find those magic minutes, that mood of high exaltation, 
in this recording, but I remember that only very rarely does the 
wax capture such a spirit. Many years ago Kreisler and 
Zimbalist did so in their recording of the slow movement of the 
Bach D minor Double Concerto: a recording that is quite 
unforgettable and will always remain so. A. R 





SONGS 


When I began contributing this column, Frank Titterton 
was making a great many records, and it was not uncommon to 
find two or three of these records issued in the same month. 
Most of them were quite ephemeral, and nearly all suffered from 
acute over-amplification. Then the flood stopped abruptly, and 
it is now some time since I had a Titterton record to review. I 
welcome his return both on account of his songs and of improved 
recording. Mr. Titterton’s songs are Schubert’s The Erl King 
and Peel’s Jn Summertime on Bredon (words by A. E. Housman 
—the initials are not specified on the label). Both songs are 
adequately dramatized, and the Peel is vastly different from 
Derek Oldham’s recent record. It is not often one can criticize 
the faultless accompaniments of Fred Hartley’s Quintet, but 
for these songs Mr. Hartley would have done better to have 
played the accompaniments himself. The record is a bargain 
that should be bought (Decca F6534, 2s.). 

For the rest, there is plenty of novelty this month, but never 
has the admonition of hearing before buying been more insistent. 
I can only offer the vaguest guide. Here, for instance, is Zarah 
Leander, whom I have not heard before, but who on the evidence 
of this record should have no difficulty whatever with the Diamond 
Sculls. I do not think it would much matter what she sang, 
for no music, let alone words, could detract from this singer’s 
allure, which will either attract or repel you, but the songs here 
are Eine Frau Von Heut (A Woman of To-day) and Gebundene 
Hande (Tied Hands), both from the film ‘“‘Axel at the Gates of 
Heaven.” (Parlophone R2458, 33s.) 

Readers know what to expect from Nelson Eddy and 
Richard Crooks. The former with orchestra sings The Rosary 
(Rogers and Nevin) and A Perfect Day (Bond), while the latter 
assisted by The Balladeers and accompanied by Frank 
La Forge sings two songs by Foster, Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming and Ah! May the Red Rose Live Alway. Both records are 
H.M.V. at 4s. each. (Eddy: DA1589; Crooks: DA1598.) 


Admirers of Tino Rossi will like to have Colombella and Chanson 
pour ma brune (A Love Song for my Brunette) on Columbia 
DBr745 (3s.). 








In reviewing Sir Donald Tovey’s new volume of analyses last 
month, W. R. A. made some observations on the dearth of choral 
records, and by a coincidence a correspondent voiced the same 
complaint. By another coincidence, I have four choral records 
for review, though I do not feel that any of them would 
satisfy these gentlemen since apart from some hymns they do 
not represent ‘“‘ composed”? music. Nevertheless one of them 
will interest them as providing a cheering sample of choral 
recording. This record contains a selection of Russian folk- 
songs sung by Ataman General Kaledin’s Don Cossack 
Choir conducted by N. Herzog von Leuchtenberg. This 
is the kind of music to which I personally am completely anti- 
pathetic, so that my enjoyment of this performance is the more 
remarkable. We all know the: “ effects ” of which such choirs 
are capable, but there is something compelling—almost exciting 
—about this performance which will commend itself to many 
people, even if they do not understand the Russian mentality. 
As a piece of recording it is phenomenal, not in its volume, but 
in its balance and control. Except when the music demands, 
it does not contain an ugly sound, and there is a suavity that must 
be unique in a recording of large forces. (Decca CA8270, 6s.) 

Here is a record which will please anybody whose interest is 
aroused by the label, which reads as follows: Heil’ge Nacht, O 
Giesse Du (Holy Night, O Pour Peace into this Heart), subtitled 
Hymn to the Night by Beethoven, arranged by Hohne, and Schlaf 
Wohl, Du Himmelsknabe Du (Sleep well, Thou Heavenly Child), 
subtitled Shepherd’s Lullaby at the Manger in Bethlehem by Heinrich 
Reimann and C. D. Schubart. These are sung by Members 
of the Berlin State Opera Choir with organ accompaniment. 
I found this a likeable record. (Parlophone R2453, 3s.) 

We find ourselves home again with two records of hymns 
sung by the Cloister Singers accompanied by the Hanwell 
Silver Band. Something was obviously wrong with my copies 
so I will simply list the hymns: Onward, Christian Soldiers (‘ St. 
Gertrude,”’ Baring-Gould and Sullivan), The Church’s One Founda- 
tion (“‘Aurelia,’’ Wesley and Stone), Fight the Good Fight (‘‘ Pente- 
cost,” Boyd and Monsell), and Stand Up! Stand Up for Jesus! 
(“ Morning Light,’”? Webb and Duffield). (Decca F6554 and 
6555, 2s. each.) R. W. 
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“* MUSICRAFT ”’ 


Sui‘e in A major and Fugue in G minor for violin and 


harpsichord (Bach). London Trio: No. 1 in C major 

for two flutes and ’cello (Haydn). Quartet in D minor 

(K.421) (Mozart). Sonata in F major for violin and 

figured bass, Op. 1, No. 12 (Handel). Quartet in C major 

for flute and strings, Op. 8, No. 1 (J. Chr. Bach). 

\ll records cost $1.50 each and are issued by Musicraft 
Re: ords, 10 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, U.S.A. ; 
als’ from Alfred Imhof, Ltd.) 


‘he Bach Suite in A major, for violin and harpsichord, is ° 


maie up of seven movements: Fantasie—Courante—Entrée— 
Rov deau—Sarabande—Menuet—Allegro. It is, I fear, the sort of 
music that Bach could almost have written in his sleep, the sort 
of music that is called disparagingly Kapellmeister. The un- 
ceasing but uneventful flow with hardly a rest for either instrument 
becomes, in the end, irritating and fussy. It cannot be said that 
the music is helped by a rather rough-and-ready sounding per- 
forrmance on the part of the violinist, Stefan Frenkel, and by a 
lacx of differentiation in tone and atmosphere between the various 
movements on the part of both players. A sense of repose in 
the Sarabande and some grace in the Menuet would have helped. 
The unflagging energy of the artists is certainly in place in the 
first and last movements. The last side is occupied by an undis- 
tinguished Fugue in G minor for violin and figured bass. 
Disappointment with the Bach Suite is quite taken away on 
hearing the perfectly delightful “‘ London” Trio in C major by 
Haydn for two flutes and ’cello. 

The cool, happy music is charmingly and most artistically 
played by Henri Bové and Frederick Wilkins (flutes) and Sterling 
Hunkins (’cello), and a most excellent balance has been obtained, 
the ’cello part being most discreetly handled throughout. All 
three movements, Allegro—Andante—Vivace, are most attractive : 
but the gay, laughing final movement especially wins one’s heart. 
I most cordially recommend this record. 

i hope “* Musicraft ” will firmly avert their gaze from works 
that have already been recorded, and turn their attention to 
the music that the companies are unlikely to attempt—not only 
music of the past but of the present. Cobbett’s Encyclopedia 
will give them more than enough material to go on with! 
Mozart’s D minor Quartet (K.421) is a very well known and by 
no means neglected work, but it is only fair to say that the Perole 
String Quartet give an excellent and well-recorded performance, 
which is only marred at some points by the rather thinly recorded 
tone of the leader and an unfortunate muzziness on some of his 
upper notes: for example, the repeated A’s at the close of the 
last movement. Possibly, treatment of the record would eliminate 
this. 

The players have got right into the mood of the work and the 
Minuet and Trio are as well done as in any performance I have 
ever heard. The delicacy of the first violin’s playing and the 
pizzicato accompaniment in the Trio are worthy of all praise, 
but all the movements are very well played except perhaps the 
first, which is not entirely successful. 

Stefan Frenkel justifies the high reputation the leaflet accom- 
panying the record gives him in his playing of the Handel F major 
Sonata for violin and figured bass (harpsichord and ’cello). 
Miscast in the Bach A major Suite—of which I have already 
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spoken—he is here entirely suited by the music and gives full 
effect to the gracious, flowing lines of the two slow movements 
and sparkle to the quick ones. He is admirably partnered by 
Ernst Victor Wolff and Sterling Hunkins and the recording is 


‘good. Ofall Bach’s sons John Christian writes the most charming 


music, and I recommend his piano sonatas to those who do not 
know him, and also those for violin and piano. Here we have 
a quartet for flute and strings which sets out to be and is a 
delightful musical entertainment, charming the ear and leaving 
untroubled the mind. It is well played and recorded (by the 
Oxford Ensemble), though not with quite the same delicacy and 
grace as Haydn’s “ London ”’ Trio above. 


The Coffee Cantata (Bach): “ Schweigt stille, plaudert 
nicht.” Musicraft Album No. 5 (four 12 in., $6). 


The spectacle of great men, habitually serious, at play is apt 
to be embarrassing, but nothing could be more delightful than 
Bach’s laying aside of his full-bottomed wig in this diverting little 
cantata. 


He does not fall into the mistake, as in Phebus and Pan, of - 


drawing out the work too long for its frail theme, and the music, 
as Schweitzer says, seems to come from Offenbach rather than 
from the old cantor of St. Thomas’ ; for all that it follows the 
style of the church cantatas (the music of several of the church 
and secular cantatas is common to both). 

The “ plot” appears to turn on the evil effects attributed to 
the very prevalent vice (as it was thought to be) of coffee-drinking : 
but the intention of the librettist, Picander, is more to ridicule 
the fair sex of Leipzig than to make fun of the feminine passion 
for coffee-drinking. How far this passion, (and feminine control) 
went is shown by Lieschen, the daughter, in the little play, saying 
**T would rather have a finger amputated than do without my 
coffee.” 

The Cantata opens straightaway with a short recitative by the 
Narrator (tenor), who introduces papa Schlendrian (baritone). 
He informs us, in an aria, that children are an infernal worry. 
His daughter (soprano) comes in and they wrangle over her 
passion for coffee: without which, she says, she would become 
“like a dried-up goat steak ” ! 

After a charming aria, sung by Lieschen, in praise of coffee, 
papa lays down a number of sanctions to be applied if the girl 
refuses to obey him, these including the possibility of no husband. 
This prohibition proves too severe and Lieschen gives. in, 
apparently. For when her father has gone out to find her a 
husband she double-crosses him by making the brewing of coffee, 
whenever she pleases, an essential feature of the marriage con- 
tract. This last fact is related by the Narrator and the work 
ends with a delightful Trio, in folk-song style, to the words: 

Cats must have their mice 

and maidens their coffee. 
Mother loves coffee 

and so does grandma. 

Why condemn the daughters ? 

The singers are William Hain (tenor), Benjamin de Loache 
(baritone) and Ethyl Hayden (soprano), while the instrumental 
ensemble—Henri Bové (flute), Sterling Hunkins (’cello)—is 
directed by Ernst Victor Wolff from the harpsichord. The 
performance is a most happy one, the music being well and 
intelligently sung and splendidly accompanied. Perhaps Mr. 
Loache could have given a little more point to his words and 
Miss Hayden a little more clarity to hers, but these are the only 
criticisms to be made of a perfectly delightful recording which 
really captures the intimate spirit of the work and Bach’s happy 
characterization of the personalities of the disputants. 


The last side is occupied by Mr. Loache’s excellent singing of 
the air from the Anna Magdalena Notebook which consists of a 
pipe-smoker’s reflections on the vagaries of human life (Erbanliche 
Gedanken eines Tabakrauchers). The leaflet accompanying the 
album. gives-the words of the Cantata in German and English, 
but not, unfortunately, the words of this song. 
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The Oxford Ensemble: Quartets for Flute and Strings in 
D major (K. 285) and A major (K. 298) (Mozart). 
Musicraft Nos. 201-4 (four 10 in.). 

Those—and I hope they are many—who will order the 
delightful flute quartet of J. C. Bach played by this combination 
(No. 1039) will welcome with enthusiasm the two flute quartets 
of Mozart, which are very nearly as charming as his oboe quartet. 
The music belongs to the Mannheim period and well shows the 
composer’s uncanny ability to write well for any group of instru- 
ments proposed to him. As the leaflet rightly says, there are none 
of the eternal capers and flourishes generally associated with the 
flute here. It takes its place in the ensemble without prejudice 
to a proper balance. The most appealing movement is the 
Adagio of the D major Quartet—a long-drawn cantabile melody 
for the flute, pure and passionless on this instrument as if sung 
by a boy soprano—over a pizzicato accompaniment. The Trio 
of the Minuet and the Rondo of the A major Quartet follow the 
custom of the time in quoting well-known tunes, the one an old 
French song, the other an air from an opera of Paisiello. On 
the MS. of this quartet Mozart has written some jocular directions 
for the playing of the Rondo which include cosi-cosi-molto garbo 
ed espressione ! 

Balance, playing and recording are exceedingly good, and the 
album is an anodyne for troublous days. 


Carl Weinrich (organ): Trio Sonatas, No. 5 in C major 
and No. 6 in G major (Bach). Musicraft Nos. 1040-2 
(three 12 in.). 

Musicraft continue to put us heavily in their debt, and with 
nothing so much as these lovely Trio Sonatas of Bach. To be 
able to play these works really well is the ambition of every 
organist. They are his Gradus ad Parnassum, and having 
thoroughly conquered all the difficulties in them he will have 
nothing to fear in either old or modern literature. 

One reason for this is the absolute independence and precision 
of hands and feet that are necessary: for, as Schweitzer says, 
“the very slightest irregularity in touch makes itself heard with 
shocking distinctness.”” Bach, who delighted, to quote Parry, ‘in 
combining the beautiful with the educationally helpful,’’ wrote 
these sonatas for pedal clavier with two manuals, if the evidence 
of the original MSS. is to be trusted. This instrument was the 
forerunner of the organist’s treadmill, the pedal piano of to-day. 
But it can hardly be doubted that he did not mean to limit 
them to an instrument little used in his day (or now in two- 
manual form) but meant them for eventual performance on the 
organ. Bach adapts the form of the Italian violin sonata to his 
purpose and thus makes each sonata of three movements, the 
first and last quick and polyphonic and the middle a slow can- 
tabile : and gives the works an Italian flavour even in the poly- 
phonic movements. 

The Vivace of No. 6 arranged by Sir Henry Wood has long 
been a favourite with Queen’s Hall audiences, and it may safely 
be said that all who enjoy the Brandenburg Concertos or the 
Orchestral Suites will also enjoy the Trio Sonatas. 

They have the advantage of having been recorded on the 
olian-Skinner organ of the Westminster Choir School, Prince- 
ton, N.J., an instrument of three manuals and pedals which 
approximates, in its specification, to the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century organs with which Bach was familiar and for 
which he wrote. 

The transparency and clarity of the stops used, their quick 
speech, are exactly what the music requires. 

Carl Weinrich has the reputation of being one of the fastest 
players in existence! But if he adopts a speed which, at any 
rate in the slow movements, leads to some loss of expressiveness 
and spaciousness, there is no denying the sparkle and brilliance 
of the quick movements. 

The music sounds easy enough to play but the continual 
crossing and interlacing of parts and unusual writing for the 
pedals need technical mastery of the highest order. This 
Weinrich brings to his task and only very rarely does his speed 
betray him into a little opaqueness. (This is more especially 
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the case in the Allegro of the Sonata in G major.) For the regt, 
the clarity of his part-playing is quite remarkable and the music 
is excellently and logically phrased. What a joy it is to have 
uncoupled pedals throughout and a complete absence of stabbing, 
booming tone. 

Weinrich remembers that the Trio Sonatas are chamber music 
and registers them accordingly. His chosen stops are clear and 
well contrasted. There is bound to be discussion amongst 
organists as to the suitability of the trumpet for the second 
manual part in two of the quick movements, or the additional 
presence of the vox humana in the slow movement of the G major, 
and so on. Harvey Grace says that organists should not be 
afraid to use the tremolo in the more expressive slow movements 
if it is a wave and not a rattle. Here it really is a wave: anda 
close one. 

Unquestionably these are outstanding recordings of organ tone 
as such and of a clarity hitherto not achieved. The Lento and 
Allegro of the G major Sonata are complete on No. 1042, and 
this disc, at least, should be in the record library of every self- 
respecting organist. As music there is little to choose between 
the attractiveness of the two works. A. 2. 


“B.A.M.”’ 


Georges Auric and Francis Poulenc (pianos): Parade. 
Prelude du rideau rouge. 1. Prestidigitateur chin»is; 
2. Petite fille américane, Rag Time du paquebot; 
3. Acrobates, Suite au Prélude du rideau rouge, and 
Deux Morceaux en forme de poire (Satie). B.A.M. 
16 and 17 (two 12 in., 40 francs), or from E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones Ltd., 11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 

Never having seen Parade, 1 cannot mentally supply the action 
which should go with the music and without which it amounts to 
very little. The spiritual father of Les Six (or Les Cing, since one 
has since seceded) has been spoken of by one critic as combining 
an undoubted talent for advertisement with a complete lack of 
artistic ability. On the other hand, the distinguished philosopher 
M. Jacques Maritain alludes to him as the finest possible contem- 
porary example of what he means by classicism! Grove’s sober 
statement that Satie was an incomplete musician, a humorist, 
literary rather than musical, is nearer to the truth than either of 
the other verdicts. Satie could hardly have been joking in his 
Messe des Pauvres for the organ, which the organist of Brompton 
Oratory, Mr. Downes, kindly played through to me the other 
day, and this work showed the limitations of his writing. His 
simplicity of statement certainly does not betray profundity of 
thought, while there is a fatal sameness in his methods. Historically, 
as showing the way to contemporary poly!onalists and atonalists, 
he has a certain interest, musically very little. (It is only fair to 
add that I have not heard Socrate, which is said to be his master- 
piece.) It is difficult now to see what can have astonished and 
scandalized Paris in the music, when the ballet, on a scenario by 
Jean Cocteau, with décor by Picasso and choreography by 
Massine, was produced there in 1917: still less that there is any 
justification for M. Sordet’s statement that one of the merits of 
Parade was the “ introduction of the music-hall into the domain 
of great music” [sic/]. Apart from the simple little scale and 
arpeggio figures that trickle along through the various movements 
and a few slightly humorous moments such as the Bach-like 
semi-fugal opening on the first record, there are two tunes, a 
fox-trot and a waltz, that mildly divert the ear, and some vigour 
in Acrobates. The two little pieces ‘“‘ in the shape of a pear ” are 
merely two little pieces! The esoteric nature of the title is 
explained by M. Jean Cocteau with much solemnity in the leaflet 
accompanying the records, which also explains the ballet. 

The playing, and the arrangement of the music for two pianos, 
by MM. Auric and Poulenc can be unreservedly praised. 
Balance and tone are excellent. It is only in some of the louder 
passages that the recording depreciates a little. Those who have 
seen and liked the ballet will no doubt be glad to have this well- 
presented souvenir of it. 

A. R. 
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Se ections and Medleys 


‘‘ndoubtedly the record to open these notes for 1938 is 
Deca K87o ; it is appropriately named Presenting All Stars. It 
co:.tains personal messages and tunes by Ambrose (Hometown), 
Je sie Matthews (Gangway), Geraldo (September in the Rain), 
Charlie Kunz (Jn Cherry Blossom Lane), Lew Stone (Moon at 
Se.), Greta Keller (In the Mountains of the Moon), Josephine 
B:adley (A Sailboat in the Moonlight), and The Street Singer 
(Cin I Forget You?). Another record for the fans is entitled 
Jj. sie Matthews Memories, and those who are on the lookout for 
a irue vocal picture of this vivacious lady should note, Decca 
K'71. One Little Kiss, Let Me Give My Happiness to You, When 
Yiwve Got a Little Springtime in Your Heart, Over My Shoulder, 
Everything’s in Rhythm with My Heart, Got to Dance My Way to 
Haven, I Can Wiggle My Ears, and I Nearly Let Love Go Slipping 
Trough My Fingers are the titles included. 

Chat live wire Eddie Pola reveals some interesting information 
about the origin of some tunes on a record entitled Twisted Tunes. 
Fcr example, on side two a pianist plays the opening of Chopin’s 
Inpromptu in D Flat and immediately afterwards Pola sings the 
opening bars of an old popular tune, J’m Always Kissing Rain- 
bows. The two are almost identical. And so it goes on throughout 
th two most intriguing twelve-inch sides of Parlophone E11343. 


)ne of the most cheery records of this month’s issues is H.M.V. 
Bi678, on which the New Mayfair Orchestra play a selection 
of tunes by that master of light and colourful melody, Padilla. 
It is entitled Padilla Medley. Winnick’s Melody Medley No. 2 on 
Decca F6544 is composed of current favourites and is played by 
Maurice Winnick and his Sweetest Music. They are com- 
petent, but not more so than Anton and the Paramount 
Orchestra, who play two film selections—Lovely to Look At and 
The Life of the Party—on H.M.V. BD485. As usual Al Bollington 
assists at the organ, but he is heard to much better advantage 
as a soloist on H.M.V. BD477, where he plays selections from 
“Double or Nothing” and ‘‘ Command Performance.” 

That other cinema organist Robinson Cleaver has joined the 
ranks of the vendors of popular medleys. On Parlophone 
F973 he plays a Popular Hits Medley. Let us hope this is only a 
temporary arrangement, otherwise we shall soon have little else 
but stew-pots. Donald Thorne contributes a record of similar 
genre, namely The Hit Parade (No. 3) on Decca F6533, and 
although Gracie Fields Memories played by Reginald Dixon on 
Rex 9169 may seem somewhat different it has a similar flavour. 

There is never a dull moment throughout the selection from 
the film “‘ 52nd Street’ played by Patricia Rossborough on 
Parlophone F972 ; Let Your Hair Down and Sing, I Still Love to 
kiss You Good Night and I Like to See Samoa of Samoa are the tunes 
included. The reverse contains one of those light airy morsels, 
China Doll Parade, and thus it is. "Two more film selections— You 
Can’t Have Everything and Broadway Melody of 1938—are played by 
a new solo pianist, Frank Carle by name. His forte seems to be 
a nice sense of rhythm. On Decca F6547 he is aided by a 
drummer, who has the good sense to know that he is merely 
accompanying ; he never becomes obtrusive. 


The last of the pianists are Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, 
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playing No. 6 of their Tin Pan Alley Medleys (Parlophone F975), 
and Jay Wilbur, who plays No. Rg of Melodies of the Month on 
Rex 9187. 


Vocalists 


Eve Becke makes a welcome return to the world of recorded 
music with two songs that have long been associated with her 
name. Hear her sing Clutsam’s tuneful lullaby Ma Curly- 
Headed Babby and Fat Li’l’ Feller wid His Mammy’s Eyes on Decca 
F6537. They are both charming. Vera Lynn, last month on 
Rex and now recording under the Decca label (F6551), sings 
Good Night to All and That Old Feeling with rather too much 
feeling, and this latter number is repeated in more convincing 
style by Ramona, who couples it with Moonlight on the Waterfall 
on H.M.V. BD478. On both sides she provides her own accom- 
paniment and incidentally gives a brief glimpse of her prowess 
as a piano soloist. 


Frances Langford is in splendid form on Brunswick 02494, 
where her deep sonorous voice is heard in [f It’s the Last Thing 
I Do and Everything You Said Came True. Once again she scores 
over Connie Boswell, who sings Blossoms on Broadway and The 
Loveliness of You on Brunswick 02487. Phyllis Robins is not so 
convincing in Can I Forget You?, but The Little Boy that Santa 
Claus Forgot on the other side of Rex 9165 provides some com- 
pensation. One of the most attractive records that Gracie 
Fields has made in recent months is Rex 9166 ; here she couples 
Little Old Lady with The First Time I Saw You. In both she 
indulges in a few vocal pyrotechnics and they are judiciously 
introduced. In Because of You Frances Day relies more on 
inflection than tone and the resultant semi-monological style is 
almost as winsome as her coquettishness in Midnight and Music 
on the other side.of B8679. 


For one so young Bobby Breen sings remarkably well ; on 
H.M.V. BD48o he sings-Make.a Wish and My Camp Fire Dreams, 
both from the film ‘‘ Make a Wish.” In the latter title he has 
the assistance of the St. Luke Choristers. He has plenty to 
learn, however, before he reaches the standard of Dan Donovan, 
who gives a splendid selection of native songs entitled Irish 
Medley on H.M.V. BD479. All the old favourites—When Irish 
Eyes are Smiling, A Little Bit of Heaven, etc.—are included. 


Apparently my remarks last month about Jn the Little Mission 
by the Sea were quite inappropriate. I hear from an authentic 
source that the number is already an established dollar-spinner 
in America ; many of the well-known artists have committed it 
to wax. No wonder there was a scramble amongst the English 
fraternity to be first in the field with the tune. There are one 
or two more versions this month. The first to come to hand is on 
Rex g1g0; here that versatile lad Brian Lawrance sings it 
in most fitting terms to a colourful accompaniment provided by 
Fred Hartley and his Orchestra. Mine Alone is the coupling, 
which is not one whit inferior either in sentiment or delivery. 
Bruce Bowman (the Singing Bricklayer), too, knows one or 
two things about voice production ; Let Us be Sweethearts and 
The Greatest Mistake of My Life mark his recording début on 
Rex 9174. He at least knows the value of restraint and Ralph 
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Silverton has recently learned this, too. He sings Old Pal of 


Mine and Was It Rain? on Rex 9184. 


Eddy Brandt is a new-comer to me ; he is of the “‘ entertainer 
at the piano” variety. On Brunswick 02522 he sings Jack and 
fill; Too Late, My Love and Typical Tramp of the Topics ; all are 
quietly amusing. He is not of the same type as Leslie Hutchin- 
son, who sings Afraid to Dream and I Still Have to Kiss You Good 
Night with fervour and finesse on Parlophone F971. Jimmy 
Messimni is inclined to stress the sentiment rather too much in 
He improves on this in Lonely Troubadour on the 


Old Pal of Mine. 
reverse of Parlophone F970. 


The star disc of a trio by Bing Crosby is undoubtedly Bruns- 
wick 02499, which contains All You Want to Do is Dance and It’s 


the Natural Thing to Do. These show that 
Bing is still untouchable. Three of the 
remaining four Crosby titles have been 
recorded before ; After Sundown is the 
exception and this is coupled with The 
One Rose on Brunswick 02523. The 
other record is of the Bing Crosby 
Revival series ; Brunswick 02493 con- 
tains Nos. 3 and 4, Thanks and Learn 
to Croon respectively. Crosby’s alleged 
rival Dick Powell sings J Know Now 
and ’Cause My Baby Says It’s So on 
Decca F6478, and The Street Singer 
sings two more songs from his film 
“Command Performance,” Whistling 
Gipsy and Danny Boy, on Decca F6526. 
His most effective songs, however, are 
on Decca F6539— Moonlight on the Water- 
fall and The Little Boy that Santa Claus 
Forgot ; the latter in particular. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


One of the most delightful records of 
light music to come my way so far is 
H.M.V. C2977. It contains a vocal 
adaptation of Strauss’s Music of the 
Spheres waltz. The blending of the 
unnamed chorus and the accompani- 
ment of the Viennese Waltz Orchestra 
are excellent. As with many records 
of this type, however, one has to be 
content with the music ; the words are 
indistinguishable. For quieter moments 
there is an effective record of Moussorg- 
sky’s Serenade which Reginald Foort 
and Alfredo Campoli couple with Song 
of Paradise on H.M.V. BD484. Here is 
an alliance of cinema organ and violin 
by distinguished players that is wholly 
delightful. 

Not less entertaining in its own par- 
ticular way is the splendid arrangement 
of Turkey in the Straw played by Fred 
Hartley and his Quintet on Decca 
F6548. It is lively and unusual. The 
three impressions based on Jn the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree on the other side 
form an even more unusual novelty. 
There is novelty, too, in the arrange- 
ments of Lover, Come Back to Me and 
Only a Rose which Lani McIntire and 
his Hawaiians play on Decca F6516. 
Both titles feature George Kainapau 
as the vocalist. 

Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
play Was It Rain? and Moon at Sea in 
a particularly smooth manner on Rex 
g168, but personally I prefer the variety 
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of colour which they impart to The Singing Marine Selection (Rex 


9186), which, by the way, was overlooked when the “Selections 


its depth. 


and Medleys” section was being prepared. 

Now here is another stranger to this section, Rex 9171, which 
contains arrangements by Broadhead of Parker’s Sunset and Deep 
Harmony. The Amington Band and the Male Voice Choir’ 
are completely successful in both ; the harmony is enhanced by 


Of a more lively nature are the tunes on Parlophone F997: 
When the Lads are on Parade and Mind Your Step are labelled fox-:rot 


intermezzo and fox-trot respectively, but don’t let this fool you— 





‘ ber and Here 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
The Moon Got in My Eyes (Fox-Trot) 
and It’s the Natural Thing to Do (Fox- 
Trot), BD5283. 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). / 
Still Love to Kiss You Good Night (Slow 
Fox-Trot) and Dance the Moonlight 

faltz with Me (Waltz), F968. The 
Girl You Used to Be (Waltz) and Am 
I in Love ? (Quick-Step), F983. il 
Write You a Love Song (Quick-Step) 
and My Secret .Love Affair (Slow Fox- 
Trot), F984. Maria My Own (Rumba) 
and Green Eyes (Rumba), F985. 


Robert Renard Dance 
Orchestra (Parlophone). Farewell, 


My Love (Tango) and Love Has 
Entered My Heart (Tango), F987. 
Gerry Moore = (Parlophone), 


piano solo. Rockin’ Chair (Slow Fox- 


Trot) and Crazy Rhythm (Quick- 
Step). F986. 
Billy Thorburn (Parlophone), 


piano solo (drum accompaniment). 
Blossoms on Broadway, Roses in Decem- 
Comes the Sandman 
(Quick-Step Medley), and The Girl 
You Used to Be, Sympathy and Dance 
the Moonlight Waltz with Me (Waltz 
Medley), F982. 


Josephine Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra (Decca). 
Whispers in the Dark (Slow Fox-Trot) 
and That Old Feeling (Slow Fox- 
Trot), F6546. 


Howard Jacobs with his Or- 
chestra for Dancing (Columbia), 
Little Old Lady (Fox-Trot) and The 
Girl You Used to Be (Waltz), FB1853. 
Getting Some Fun Out of Life (Quick- 
Step) and Moon or No Moon (Slow 
Fox-Trot), FB1854. 








they are played in Continental style and are thus on the “ jiggy ” 
side. They are pleasant entertainment for all that, and, in fact, 


rather better in that respect than the 
two novelty numbers—The Knight on the 
Hobby Horse and The Cheeky Sparrows— 
played by The Novelty Players on 
Parlophone F996. These are especicily 
suitable for the children’s party. 
Giuseppe Becce and his Orchestra 
are more fulsome and most competent 


in Der Fidele Bauer (The Merry Peasant) . 


and The Count of Luxembourg on Pario- 
phone R2457, though they have little 
in hand over Bernhard Ette and his 
Orchestra, who play fantasies based 
on two more musical comedies, namely, 
The Beggar Student and The Cousin jvom 
Nowhere, the theme here being the well- 
known Good-night song (Parlophone 
R2459). So far as polish and _inter- 
pretation are concerned, however, my 
own preference is for Parlophone R2456, 
on which the Grand Symphony Or- 
chestra play the overture to Rixmer’s 
Bagatelle. 

Now another record by Robinson H. 
Cleaver, who exercises his fingers and 
feet in The Knave of Diamonds ; this is 
really slick. On the reverse of Parlo- 
phone F999 he cools down somewhat 
(though there are sporadic flashes of 
pace) in Black Eyes. There is also another 
record by Patricia Rossborough cn- 
titled Piano Memories. This is typical 
Rossborough : the contents are Body and 
Soul, Sweet and Lovely, Moonlight and 
Roses, Love’s Last Word is Spoken, Cheérie, 
Ramona, and Because I Love You. 


Humour 


On Brunswick 02524 George Jessel 
(a new humorist to me) carries on an 
imaginary telephone conversation en- 
titled Hello, Momma; it amounts to 
little more than a string of American 
wisecracks neatly knotted together. One 
has to be pretty quick on the uptake to 
appreciate all the points made—a re- 
mark that applies also to the patter and 
repartee of Murgatroyd and Winter- 
bottom, who discuss Grub and Music on 
Parlophone F994, though not quite in 
the same way that you and I have been 
doing this last few days. Cecil Johnson, 
the satirical broadcaster, is much more 
subtle, though his shafts of wit seldom 
miss their mark in a talk on Good 
Health and A Running Commentary on a 
film premiére. Decca F6532 should be 
heard. 
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Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Jack Jackson and his Band (Decca) have not been frequent 
visitors to the recording studios of late. However, they reappear 
aga’) under the Decca banner with two records, both of which 
shov that they still know how to make popular numbers most 
palztable. On F6552 they play those comedy numbers Horsey, 
Hor ey and I’m a Little Prairie Flower in most apposite style, and 
on !°6553 Mine Alone and Ill Write a Love Song demonstrate that 
they are equally proficient in numbers of a more serious nature. 

J«y Wilbur and his Band (Rex) present their impressions 
of ‘hat popular personality Little Old Lady in a straight but 
cap'ivating fashion on 9188, to which they add a sweet per- 
forriance of Whispers in the Dark. On 9189 they are more definite 
and lively in Months and Months and - You Can’t Stop Me from 
Dreiming. This is my choice of the two. 

Maurice Winnick and his Sweetest Music (Decca) are 
certxinly living up to their name these days, but not altogether 
at t'"e expense of other more necessary features. Their playing 
of » ou Can’t Stop Me from Dreaming and In the Little Mission by 
the Sea demonstrate most effectively what I mean. Dance the 
Mo nlight Waltz with Me, a waltz on F6545, is an exception ; 
but one can afford to overlook this sugary lapse for the coupling, 
Afi id to Dream, makes ample compensation. 


Lilly Cotton and his Band (Rex) have cultivated J’m a 
Lit.'e Prairie Flower in no uncertain manner ; here she is on 9180 
dre-sed in frills and furbelows of the most definite ‘‘ Cotton.” The 
coupling is that convivial number The Best of Friends. Their 
piece de résistance, however, is Ain’t Love Grand, which is paired 
wit: an appropriate title J Know Now. One has to hear them in 
this order to appreciate this. 

Filly Merrin and his Commanders (Rex) will appeal 
mostly to the older generation, and more especially at this time 
of ‘he year when house parties are the order of the day. On 
9179 they play See Me Dance the Polka and The Blue Danube Waltz, 
anc on 9185 they dovetail Lily of Laguna and Waiting at the Church 
together as a barn dance. The backing may well be the most 
popular of all The Veleta. This is the old original tune by Morris. 
By the way, have you ever tried fitting a lyric to this ? Almost 
any nursery rhyme will do fine. Try ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ” for 
a Start. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) do not shine particularly 
well in I’m Happy When You're Happy ; it is a bright tune played 
in a lively manner, but more than that there is little one can 
say about it. Maybelle, Maybelle on the reverse of F6535 is 
Helen Mackay’s (the vocalist) side. I prefer the Billy Cotton 
record of this. The numbers on F6536—She’s My Lovely and 
If It’s the Last Thing I Do—show another and better side of the 
band ; in both these the ensemble tone is grand and the arrange- 
ments are equally intriguing. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca) play two of the current 
favourites, Little Old Lady and Sympathy, on F6504, and as one 
may anticipate these versions are as tasteful in conception as any 
so far recorded. Even more polished are the band’s playing of 
The Moon Got in My Eyes and It’s the Natural Thing To Do; perhaps 
Iam a little blasé, but F6521 is the record to hear. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). At the time of writing 
only two of the four January records by this combination have 
arrived. Both of them are well worth noting, for all four numbers 
are particularly well played and sung. Denny Dennis and Sid 
Buchman are most able vocalists. The titles are Remember Me? 
and That Old Feeling (BD5299) and Silvery Moon and Golden Sands 
and The Cross-Eyed Cowboy on the Cross-Eyed Horse (BD5300). The 
first-named is,my choice. 

Billy Thorburn and his Music (Parlophone) are rapidly 
making a name for themselves as vendors of danceable music. 
Style of a not too advanced kind and clean rhythm seem to be 
their long suits, though the rotundity of sweetness which they infuse 
into their performances on both records and radio broadcasts are 
little less noteworthy. Hear them play Roses in December and 
Sailing Home on Parlophone F981 and Fo8o respectively. The 
couplings are Old Pal of Mine and Water Lilies in the Moonlight. 
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Dance Bands. Sjngles 


Orlando and his Orchestra are continuing to justify the 
confidence I placed in them some months ago ; their arrange- 
ments are fairly conventional but their playing is nearly always 
well above the average. Hear Remember Me and Here Comes the 
Sandman on H.M.V. BD5503. As dance music Song of the Islands 
and Aloha Oe played by Ralph Kolsiana and his Islanders 
(H.M.V. BD5288) must rank as only mediocre numbers ; they 
are raggy and lack rhythm. I prefer to regard them as light 
entertainment pieces, but you may dance to the sweet tones 
and uniform tempo of Jn the Mountains of the Moon and Silvery 
Moon and Golden Sands played by Felix Mendelssohn and his 
Orchestra on Decca F6549. 


In complete contrast to any of the foregoing records are the 
offerings of the new Decca team Danny Polo and his Swing 
Stars on F6550. Blue Murder and That’s a Plenty just about sum 
up the situation, but I, for one, would not have objected to 
more like the last title. Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra 
are almost as polished in the Congo rumba Say “‘ Si Si’’ and 
definitely make the grade in Stardust on the Moon. Lawrance 
takes the vocals on both sides of Rex g191. That most successful 
of personalities Little Old Lady is championed by Abe Lyman 
and his Californians on Panachord 25949, the reverse side of 
which contains a likeable version of Afraid to Dream played by 
Will Osborne and his Orchestra. Lyman’s picture of Little 
Old Lady seems rather thin and lacking in “ half-tones ” when 
compared with the version by Ray Noble and his Orchestra 
on H.M.V. BD5287. Al Bowlly sings the vocal in this and in 
Now, a fox-trot rather above the average, on the reverse. I 
like Giannina Mia, a waltz played by Geraldo and his Gaucho 
Tango Orchestra, better than any number they have recorded 
in recent months, and even to the exclusion of the tango, Ave 
Sin Rumbo, on the other side of Decca F6523. The unnamed 
singer (it is not Monte Rey) is an asset. 


The outstanding record of this section so far is Vocalion 573, 
which contains Goombay Drum and a new setting of Oh Marie! 
Oh Marie! played by Horace Heidt and his Brigadiers. Their 
style is somewhat akin to that of Ambrose, and the likeness is 
made more vivid by Yvonne King, whose singing closely 
resembles that of Evelyn Dall. I wouldn’t say that the 
arrangement of either tune is particularly original, but they are 
unusual and very well played indeed. Earmark this record. 
Those old favourites Canadian Capers and Limehouse Blues have 
been taken out of their lockers for the umpteenth time by the 
Russ Morgan boys (Music in the Russ Morgan Manner, as they 
are labelled), dusted, and given a brand new suit of clothes, and 
as presented on Vocalion 574 both tunes are certainly spick and 
span and neat withal. 


That Continental combination Eugen Wolff and his Orches- 
tra are developing a grand ensemble tone, and their style gets 
more and more English. On Parlophone R2462 they play Where 
the World Ends, a fox-trot with nice rhythm, and Must You Say 
Goodbye, a waltz. I am not particularly enamoured of the choice 
of numbers by the Orquesta Tipica Roberto Firpo this 
month: La Trilla and El Lioron are the titles, which seem to me 
to lack colour and rhythm. At any rate Parlophone OT158 is 
certainly not of the same standard as some previous discs by this 
combination. 


There are four records by Jack Harris and his Orchestra 
amongst the new issues, but so far only H.M.V. BD5302 has 
arrived. You Can’t Stop Me from Dreaming (an excellent fox-trot to 
dance to, so I’m told) and After All These Years are the titles recorded 
hereon, and as the Harris boys play them they have most of the 
necessary qualities. Harry Roy and his Orchestra present 
danceable versions of There’s a Tavern in the Town and Coming 
Thro’ the Rye. Few liberties are taken with the melodies, and as 
played on Parlophone F974 they should fit into the convivial party 
to advantage. ' 

The Gonella brand of swing is admirably leavened on Parlo- 
phone F96g9 by spots of comedy : I’d Like to See Samoa of Samoa and 
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My Swiss Hilly Billy reveal Nat Gonella and his Georgians in 
a lively mood, and as usual the major solos, vocal and instru- 
mental, are taken by Gonella. 


Late Arrivals 


The rush of Christmas business seems to have thoroughly upset 
the factories’ routine and so it is unlikely that many more records 
will arrive in time for notice before we go to press. 


Judy Shirley tells, in plaintive tones, all about her Secret Love 
Affair, which is coupled with Roses in December on Parlophone 
F993. In its class I rate this disc well above the mediocre, but I 
am not quite so sure about the vocal efforts of Monte Rey on 
H.M.V. BD483 ; he has a good range, and if only he could control 
that hardness of tone his voice would be of much more pleasant 
quality. Perhaps he forces it too much—that’s what it sounds like 
to me in most of his songs. Still, others may think differently when 
they hear For Only You and Waterlilies in the Moonlight. 


The New Mayfair Orchestra play a selection from the film 
** Damsel in Distress,” and whoever she may be she sounds quite 
happy in her predicament—at least as she is portrayed on H.M.V. 
BD486. Four more records by Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
follow ; first two comedy numbers, Sarony’s Ain’t Love Grand 
and Ever So Quiet (Parlophone F 1000), in which they make enough 
noise to “‘ raise the dead.” It’s good fun, nevertheless. Of the 
remaining trio I suggest that you hear them in the following 
order: A Foggy Day and Nice Work if You Can Get It (F1001) ; 
Remember Me and Here Comes the Sandman (F976) ; and Say Si, Si 
and It’s the Natural Thing to Do (F977). Harry Roy’s Tiger- 
Ragamuffins set a whacking pace in Sonny Boy, but their ideas 
are much better carried out on the reverse of Parlophone F1oo02. 
The title is of another old-timer, Jda, Sweet as Apple Cider. 

Two lilting waltzes—When Little Feet Start Moving and Valse 
Bileue—are sure to find many admirers, more especially because 
they are played by that adept combination Edith Lorand and 
her Viennese Orchestra (Parlophone R2461). The Birthday 
Serenade and that evergreen Heykens Serenade are given appro- 
priate treatment too by Max Muhlbeck and his Orchestra on 
Parlophone F998, and those who like their music really light 
should hear this disc. 


The Parlophone record that is likely to be in most demand is 
the twelve-inch disc E11347. The make-up of this is similar to 
Decca K870 noted earlier ; it is entitled Stars Calling. Richard 
Tauber sings Vilia, Gitta Alpar obliges with J Give My Heart, 
Joseph Schmidt with My Song Goes Round the World, Nat 
Gonella and his Georgians play Rhythm is My Business, Harry 
Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins play /’// See You Again, and finally 
Leslie Hutchinson sings Goodnight to You All. The compére is 
our old friend Ronald Frankau. 

In both his other records Leslie Hutchinson is accompanied 
by a small orchestra ; this is an innovation well worth while, for 
it not only lends colour to his singing, it provides a splendid foil 
to some neat, if not original, work on the piano. Remember Me, 
Blossoms on Broadway (Parlophone F989), and After All These Years 
and For Only You on Parlophone F990 are the titles and record 
numbers. Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots play For Me and My 
Gal and Swing, Swing, Swing on Parlophone Fgg1 ; the former is 
rather well done—the rhythm is neat and the “‘ Drumnasticks ” 
are not accentuated too much. But Daniels cannot restrain him- 
self in the other number, where quite the reverse is the case. 


The last of the Parlophones are two more discs by Nat Gonella 
and his Georgians ; on F979 they play Georgiana and I’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You, and on F978 they rip it in Mahogany 
Hall Stomp and cool off in Someday, Sweetheart. I like this record 
the better of the two, nevertheless. 


Late Extra 


Unfortunately neither Columbia nor Regal-Zonophone records 
have arrived up to the time of going to press, but I append a list 
of records taken from the January bulletins. These, I suggest, are 
the ones that are worth investigating. 
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Columbia 

Albert Sandler: The Skye Boat Song and An Eriskay Love Lilt 
(FB1838). 

Quentin Maclean: Marigold and Narcissus (FB1846). 

Turner Layton: Roses in December and Let’s Have Another 
Cigarette (FB1846). 

Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends: Remember, a medley 
with a sub-title, Carroll Gibbons Looks Back (FB1849). 

Orchestre Raymonde: Artist’s Life (DB1740). 

Theatre Orchestra : Selection from Venus in Silk (DB1744). 


Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans : Here Comvs the 
Sandman and Remember Me (FB1855). Roses in December and 
Put Me Behind Bars (FB1857). 


Henry Hall and his Orchestra: Sailing Home and Cavvline 
(FB1851). 

The Six Swingers : Stardust and I’m Getting Sentimental Over You 
(FB1852). 

Stanley Holloway : The ’Ole in the Ark and Jonah and the Grampus, 
Two more humorous monologues (DX821). 

Hildegarde : Bon Soir and Can I Forget You? (FB1841). 

Lecuona Cuban Boys: Adieu, Mon Amour and Esclavo Soy 
(FB1860). 


Regal-Zonophone 
Joe Loss and his Band: Silent Film Memories (MR2635). 
Love Grand and Sailing Home (MR2645). 
Bram Martin and his Band: Nursery Night Ride (MR2627). 
For Only You and I’ll Write a Love Song (MR2647). 


George Formby: You Can’t Stop Me from Dreaming and She 
Can’t Say “No” (MR2628). 

Raymonde and his Band O’Banjos: Whistling Rufus and 
Temptation Rag (MR2634). 

Lionel Falkman and his Apache Band : Hear My Song, Violctta 
and Belle Bimbe Tuolesi (MR2636). 

London Piano Accordion Band: Little Old Lady and After All 
These. Years (MR2644). 

The Two Leslies : Ain’t Love Grand and At the Battle of Waterloo 
(MR2615). 

Molly and Marie: The Little Boy that Santa Claus Forgot and 
Little Red Riding Hood (MR2618). 

The Hill Billies : The Cross-Eyed Cowboy on the Cross-Eyed Horse 
and My Swiss Hilly Billy (MR2619). 

The Mississippi Minstrels: Down on the Levee. Pot-pourri of 
plantation songs in two parts (MR2632). 
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Edg*r Hayes Quintet (Am.N.) 
***7 know now (Warren, Dubin) (film 
‘* The Singing Marine ”’) (v) (62679) 
**So rare (v) (Herst, Sharpe) (62575) 
Brunswick 02495—33.). 


Hiyes (~) with Rudy Powell (cl) ; Andy 
Jaci.son (gz) ; Elmer James ()) ; Kenneth 
Clarke (ds, vibraphone). Vocalist, Bill 
Dar nell. 


One of the few things not only good but 
different that recent jazz has given us is the 
Goodman Quartet, and when you think of 
the -uccess it has been it is rather surprising 
that there have not been more attempts to 
copy it. 

P-rhaps you will say the reason is because 
no one could, but from what I know of 
Amcrican recording companies that would 
not orevent most of them from getting the 
nearest approach and putting it out with all 
the song and dance necessary to make you 
think that by comparison the Goodman 
group was just an also-ran. 

‘These passing thoughts were of course 
inspired by the fact (to which you will from 
them have tumbled) that Hayes’s Quintet is 
a pretty obvious pinch of the Goodman plan. 
Except for the addition of a bass and guitar 
in the rhythm, the instrumentation is the 
same, and the general pattern from which 
the cloth is cut is as nearly identical as needs 
be, even to the restraint and outward sim- 
plicity. Unfortunately, however, the Hayes 
combination just misses the subtlety, 
artistry, ingenuity and asthetic perfection 
which the Goodman restraint and apparent 
simplicity, far from concealing, only made 
the more obvious. Nevertheless the Hayes 
Quintet is well worth hearing. It is neat, 
tuneful and, within the limits prescribed by 
rather too patently ‘‘ commercial ”’ treat- 
ments (with the inevitable vocal refrains) of 
“ commercial ”’ tunes, stylish. 


* * * 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***Good morning blues (Durham) (v by 
James Rushing) (62511) 
** Honeysuckle rose er Waller) (61542) 
- (Brunswick 02496—3s.). 
62511—Wm. Count Basie (») with Earl 
Warren, Ronald Washington (alios) ; 
Lester Young, Hershel Evans (éens) ; 
Ed. Lewis, Bobby Moore, Wilbur 
“ Buck ” Clayton (tmps) ; Dan Minor, 
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Geo. Hunt (irmbs); Fred Green (g) ; 
Walter Paige (5) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

61542—See THE GRAMOPHONE for August 
1937, P- 121. 

Here you have a rather nice opportunity 
of considering how experience can improve 
a band’s recording technique. 

Honeysuckle rose was one of Basie’s first 
records. It opens with a piano solo with the 
Count playing so,like “ Fats ” Waller that 
anyone might be excused for thinking it was 
** Fats ” on one of his off days. Lester Young 
follows with a tenor solo in which his sense 
of the satirical rises to his blowing the rude 
fruit at himself ; then there is a bass solo 
with anything but perfect intonation ; and 
the record finishes with uences of 
ensemble riffs which, if they do nothing else, 
at least remind you that there is a curious 
similarity between the harmonies of Honey- 
suckle rose and Tea for two. 

With all its minor faults and generally 
rather slapdash atmosphere I feel that if the 
band repeated this performance to-day it 
would be the better of the two sides. 

You will see what I mean if you listen to 
Good morning blues. The fault of this side is 
that it has a slightly uncomfortable back- 
ground of self-consciousness in both tune and 
interpretation. Nevertheless the playing is 
more polished, the texture less closely woven, 
the points made more convincingly, an 
consequently the whole thing more obvious. 
If these qualities had been applied to Honey- 
suckle rose one might have pate a better chance 
of realizing what a fine rhythm section this 
band has, how good Lester Young’s tenor is, 
and the fact that all round the record is a 
genuine swing performance. 

James Rushing’s vocal in Good morning 
blues gets a good deal nearer to being the 
real thing than most of the singing we get 


nowadays. 
* * * 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 


**Casa Loma stomp (Gifford) (DLA835) 
**Swing low, sweet chariot (Trad.) (DLA 


833) 
quaneaid 02497—3s.). 

Art Ralston, C. Hutchenrider, Dan 
D’Andrea (altos); Pat Davis, Ken 
Sargent (tens); Frank Zullo, Grady 
Watts, Walter Smith (imps); Wm. 
Rauch, “ Pee-Wee” Hunt, Fritz Hummel 
(trmbs) ; Joe Hall (p) ; Jack Blanchette 
(g); Stam Dennis AS] 5 aed Briglea (ds). 
Conductor, Glen Gra 


If this new recording of Casa Loma stomp, 
the tune by which in'1927 the Casa Loma 
band may be said to have made its name, 
is meant to herald a come-back for the 
combination, it has misfired. You can marvel 
at the slickness of the playing, but the fact 
still remains that the original Parlophone 
record was to my mind far the better. For 
one thing the slower tempo enabled the 
whole thing to have a better style of 
rhythm. This new fast tempo is probably 
introduced to show the technical ability of 
the band. If so, it succeeds. For sheer 
musicianship and precision of ensemble, the 
record is better than most. But technique 
isn’t everything, even though, as colleague 
‘* Spike ”? Hughes said on our recent broad- 
cast, the quickness of the band may deceive 
the ear. 

Much the same remarks apply to the 
coupling. 

DECCA 
Danny Polo and His Swing Stars 
**** Blue murder (Polo) (TB3250) 
**** That’s a plenty (Pollack) (TB3251) 
(Decca F6550—2s.). 

Polo (ci) with Sidney Raymond (alto) ; 
Tom McQuater (imp) ; Eddie Maca 
(p) ; Eddie Freeman (zg) ; Dick Ball (5) ; 
D. Barber (ds). 

Although -his name is omitted from the 
labels, to last month’s personnel has been 
added Sidney Raymond, alto saxophonist. 
He was not officially supposed to be on the 
session, but strolled into the studio after 
the first two titles (issued last month) had 
been completed and was conscripted to 
help out in the accompaniments of the 
remaining two. 

Good as last month’s sides were, these 
two are even better. Doubtless this is to a 
great extent due to the fact that they were 
the last of the four to be made, by when 
the boys had warmed up, but Mr. Raymond 
can take his bow for at least having had 
something to do with it. The background 
harmonies—I have never heard any better 
balanced—are by no means a negligible 
part of the proceedings and you won’t have 
to listen so very carefully to realize that 
Raymond had quite a lot to do with them. 
This applies particularly to Blue murder, 
a most unusually sweet performance of the 
Blues in which Danny Polo plays with an 
ability and tastefulness that are outstanding 
even for him, and Eddie Macauley shows 
that Blues is his forte. On the whole this 
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is perhaps the finer side, but the faster 
That’s a plenty is even more exhilarating. 
Between them these are among the best 
small band jam records that have come out 
of this or any other country for some 


time. 
* ” ~ 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Pyblic melody, number one (Koehler, 
Arlen) (film ‘‘Artists and Models ’’) 

(v) (62328) 
**** Yours and mine (Brown, Freed) (film 
“Broadway Melody of 1938”’) 

(v) (62329) 

(Decca F6540—2s.). 

Armstrong (tmp and vocalist) with 
Pete Clarke, Ch. Holmes (alos); A. 
Nicholas, Bing Madison (tens) ; Shelton 
Hemphill, Louis Bacon, Henry Allen 
(jnr.) (tmps) ;; Geo. Matthews, Geo. 
Washington, Jay C. Higginbotham 
(trmbs) ; Luis Russell (») ; Lee Blair (z) ; 
“Pop ” Foster (b) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 

We all know Louis has had his off periods, 
when the people who have wanted him to 
make money, or rather have wanted to 
make money out of him, have told him to 
do this and do that, play this and play 
that, but you can trace the main faults in 
most of his less fortunate records to the 
accompaniments. 

It is typical of Louis’ good nature that 
he has often stuck without complaint to the 
people “‘ what done him worst,” but Luis 
Russell has repaid this trust by at last 
producing a band that is something like 
one. At least it has some finish and 
ensemble ; at the most it has the makings 
of a fine swing outfit. 

In these happier surroundings, Louis 
is heard at something like his true form. 
True, the tunes are not the best of material, 
especially Public melody, number one, which is 
from Louis’ latest film, and is no better than 
film songs usually are, but even so he 
plays and sings with almost all of his old 
charm and brilliance, and if anything his 
trumpet tone is even better than it was. 

There is some good fun while public 
trumpet No. 1 holds the band and listeners 
in suspense before hitting some incredibly 
high note to finish Public melody, number one. 
This is just a stunt, of course, but if you 
want to hear high notes played in the name 
of music instead of just showmanship, listen 
to Swing trumpet number one’s finish to 
Yours and Mine. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (A 
****Changes (Donaldson) (OA09579) 
**** Minnie the Moocher’s weddin’ day 
(Koehler, Arlen) (OA ) 
(H.M.V. B8683—3s.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for December 1937, p. 306). 
A couple of swell arrangements, even if 
Minnie’s is mostly a gamut of the now 
conventional riffs, the immaculate Goodman 
ensemble in one of its less affected and most 
rhythmical moods, and no vocals—that is 
the story of these two sides, and while the 
world may hold better things one has to go 
a long way to find them. 
If there is anything to choose my pre- 
ference goes to Changes, for an easier but 
more imaginative arrangement, a slightly 
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more relaxed ensemble, better work from 

Benny, and the sort of saxophone section 

one dreams of but so seldom hears. If you 

don’t remember Changes I may recall it to 
your mind by reminding you of the White- 
man record (H.M.V. B5461) of some years 
ago with its elegant trumpet solo by Bix. 
In its day I thought it the last word. 
* * . 

Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
** Night and day (Cole Porter) (OAo1 1356) 
**Smoke gets in your eyes (Harbach, 

Jerome Kern) (OAo011357) 
(H.M.V. B8681—3s.). 


Dorsey (trmb) with Fred Stulce, 
“ Skeets ” Herfurt, Bud Freeman (reeds) ; 
J. Mince (cl); “Pee-Wee” Erwin, A. 
Ferretti, Joe Bauer (imps) ; Les Jenkins 
(trmb) ; Howard Smith (/); Carmen 
Mastren (zg); G. Traxler (ds); D. 
Tough (ds). 

No one will be likely to compliment 
H.M.V. on the imagination the choice of 
these two titles shows. The only excuse for 
reviving them at this moment, when they 
are not really old enough to be worth 
reviving, would have been if the arrange- 
ments had been out-and-out swing. They are 
not. In fact my personal opinion is that at 
any time they would have fallen between 
the two stools of “‘ commercial” and quasi- 
hot performances. Still, if you like the 
kind of thing, these are good examples of 
it. There is no need for me to tell you 
that Tom D. has a grand band, and if the 
requirements of the moment sometimes 
force him to adopt half measures where 
the whole hog would have been more to the 
point, he still manages to retain many of 
his best features. 


* * * 


Benny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*First time I saw you (The) (Magidson, 
Wrubel) (v by Ford Leary) 
(OAo10163) 
* Roses in December (film ‘* The Life of 
the Party’”’) (Magidson, Oakland, 
Jessel) (v by Ruth Bradley) 
Ng 
(H.M.V. B8680—3s.). 

Berigan (tmp) with Sid Pearlmutter, 
Henry Freeman, Geo. Auld, Clyde 
Rounds (reeds) ; Chris Natalie, S. Lipkins 
(tmps) ; Ford Leary, Frank D’Annolfo 
(inmbs) ; Joe Lippman (/) ; Tom Morgan 
(g) ; ise Fishkin (5) ; Geo. Wettling 
(ds). 

Even less imaginative are the above. I 

give them only a star each, not because they 
are by any means bad records in their 
proper class, but because as swing music . 
Well, they are not, and to put them out in 
a swing series is merely absurd. Both sides 
are commercial performances, and although 
the first side may be a bit peppy (perhaps 
this is what H.M.V. mistook for swing !) 
it is only in the coda that it even approaches 
swing. 

If you are looking for swing, you needn’t 
even bother to spend your time hearing 
either side. 

The release of the disc is none the less 
ridiculous because H.M.V. are not hard up 
for material for their swing series. What 
about the Lionel Hamptons yet to be put 
out. But I suppose they are going to be 
left on the shelves until the dust rots them 
away. 
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PARLOPHONE 


Eric Siday and Reg Leopold (violins) 
***** Honeysuckle rose (Razaf, Waller) 


(CE8497) 
****% Fed and Elmer (Siday) (CE8496) 
(Parlophone R2466—3s.). 


Eric Siday, Reg Leopold (vins) ; Sam 
Gelsley ip; Don Stuteley (6); Max 


I don’t think you can say on the whole 
that the jazz enthusiast’s life is a dull one. 
There is usually something happening— 
some new artist, some new idea—to \ 
his interest alive. Some of these may ! t cal 
them innovations ? turn out to be no sore 
than passing fashions ; others, although we 
do not always recognize it till later, have a 
deeper significance and influence the whole 
trend of the music. 

These two records are definitely in the 
latter category, and the only thing that is 
likely to stop them being recognized as such 
is the fact that they were not made in 
America. Had they been they would have 
been hailed as sensational. Whether they 
now will remains to be seen. 

There is so much to say about them ‘hat 
I don’t quite know where to start. 

As you know, the violin has never made 
a hit as a jazz instrument. One of the chief 
reasons is that it is too damned difficult. It 
is almost impossible to play some phrases on 
it in the way they should be played in the 
jazz sense. For one thing it is so difficult to 
get the right sense of attack in some passages 
owing to the part of the bow with which 
the notes to be attacked may have to be 
played. 

But supposing someone found out how to 
phrase and attack on a violin in the same 
way as one can on, shall we say, a trumpet? 
That would be a different matter, wouldn’t 
it? Well, that’s what Siday and Leopold 
have done. And not content with doing it 
perfectly on one string at a time, they must 
play double-stops all the while. The arrange- 
ments throughout are in four-part harmony. 
The way Leopold follows Siday is something 
that has to be heard to be believed. 

So much for the execution. Now what of 
the music ? 

The arrangements are by Siday, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that he is one of the 
most enlightened jazz writers for violins 
that we have. I have likened these violins to 
trumpets, but Eric is not content to follow 
the most advanced trumpet styles just because 
he has found out how to phrase like a 
trumpet player on a fiddle. He has his own 
ideas on jazz as music, and to say that they 
are stylish in the most modern sense of the 
word is almost to understate the case. 

Yet while these records are jazz—swing, 
if you think it means more—in the most 
complete and best senses of the word, they 
are first and foremost music. These artists 
may phrase like trumpet players, but the 
string tone, with all its appeal, they retain. 
One has only to hear the opening bars of 
Honeysuckle rose to realize that this is going 
to be a glorious noise, and it remains so, 
all the while, providing all the charm that 
this lovely melody by “ Fats ” Waller can 
offer. 

Even so, my preference, if I have one, goes 
to Jed and Elmer. In this one Eric and Reg 
make the nose discourteous at_ Hilly-Billies, 
and to add to all the other joys you have 
Eric’s delicious flair for burlesque. 
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Ys, I think these records have definitely 
start-d something. They should be issued 
in Arnerica without delay. They will give 
the boys over there some new food for 
thovht. Grappelly and Stuff Smith are 
now things of the past. Even Venuti belongs 
to a orevious generation. 


* * * 


Frav-kie Trumbauer and His Orch. (Am.) 
***Trumbology (Trumbauer) (80391) 


1927 
Bix Beiderbecke and His Orch. (Am.) 
**Goose pimples (Trent, Henderson) 
(81568) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2465—3s.). 
80391—Trumbauer (alto) with Bix 
Beiterbecke (cornet) ; Bill Rank (trmb) ; 
Pavi Mertz (p); Ed. Lang (g); Chauncey 
Mowrhouse (ds). 

3 568—Leon “Bix” Beiderbecke 
(cor et); Dom Murray (c/); Bill Rank 
(t+); Frank Signorelli (») ; Howdy 
Qu'cksell (bjo) ; C. Moorhouse (ds) ; 
Ad-ian Rollini (bass sax). 

‘lhese are two reissues, the Trumbauer 
sid having been originally released, if I 
ren.ember rightly, about Christmas 1927, 
the Bix side in the early summer of 1928. 

Unlike so many of Parlophone’s recent 
reissues, these are records everybody should 
have. If they haven’t reached the position 
of « lassics, they are worth getting for more 
thai their historical interest. 

Until Bix’s chorus at the end, the Trum- 
baver side is hardly jazz in its most genuine 
sense. When it first came out somebody 
des:ribed it as a Concerto in jazz idiom for 
saxophone. Perhaps that’s going a bit too 
far, but it is certainly a brilliant example of 
saxophone technique, and somehow the 
frills and flourishes never did sound nausea- 
ting like these things so often do. It is a pity 
there is not more of Bix, especially as when 
he does play he often gets to some extent 
lost in the ensemble. 

However, you will find some grand Bix, 
more clearly audible, on the other side ; also 
one of the late Don Murray’s best choruses. 
The general style of the performance is of 
the jam sessions of those days, and if it has 
a rather Dixielandish atmosphere it is 
probably due mainly to the fact that the 
foundation has the unsolidity which was so 
often a feature of the small bands of the 
period due to the absence of a bass. It is 
truc that Rollini plays bass sax. on this side, 
but he won’t stick to using it as a bass. He 
plays a sort of trombone part—at least, such 
as trombone parts were in those early days. 
That was one of Adrian’s faults, for all his 
brilliant musicianship. When Adrian went 
on a session to be the bass, most of the time 
there wasn’t one. 


VOCALION 


Maxine Sullivan and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
**** Annie Laurie (Trad.) (B21474) 
**** Blue skies (Berlin) (v) (B21475) 
(Vocalion $122—3s.). 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December 1937, p. 307. 
_ This second coupling by Maxine Sullivan 
is, if anything, even more delightful than 
the first, released last month. 
I hope you didn’t miss that first one. If 
you did the number is Vocalion S122, and 
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you will find a word about~the alluring 
Maxine on p. 307 of last month’s Gramo- 
PHONE. She has brought a charm to the 
jazz idiom which is unique in its history. Of 
course it is based on sentiment—all such 
music is—but it has something besides its 
purely sentimental appeal. There is behind 
everything this seventeen-year-old coloured 
girl does a technique that is well-nigh 
immaculate, and none the less obvious 
because it is happily not an end, but merely 
the means to one. 

If you think that tunes like Annie Laurie 
must either ruin the jazz idiom, or be ruined 
themselves by having it applied to them, 
hear this record. You will find that each 
brings out the best in the other, the way little 
Maxine does the job. 


* * * 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****Clap hands, here comes Charlie (Rose et al. 
Arr. E. Sampson) (LA1442) 
*** Russian lullaby (Berlin) (LA1443) 
(Vocalion S121—3s.). 

Norvo (xy/) with L. Goldstein, Chas. 
Lamphere (altos) ; Hank D’Amico (c/) ; 
H. Haymer (ten) ; Louis Mucci, Geo. 
Wendt, Stew Pletcher (imps); Al Mastren 
(trmb) ; Bill Miller (~) ; Arnold “ Red ” 
McGarvie (g); Pete Peterson ()) ; 
M. Purtill (ds). 

Headed by Red Norvo’s inimitable 
xylophone, you have here two examples of 
what white man’s everyday jazz has become 
at its not so far from best—vivid arrange- 
ments divided more or less equally between 
solo and ensemble and a band that plays 
with a degree of all-round efficiency that 
tells its own story. 

If the records have a fault it is that the 
arrangers have tried to cram too much into 
the bare three minutes. The dash about 
from solo to ensemble and back again, the 
general impression of hustle, may make for 
colour and variety, but on the whole you 
usually get a much better type of record 
when there isn’t quite so much doing, and 
it says much for Red Norvo and his boys 
that in spite of this present trend they are 
able to put up such a fundamentally genuine 
show. 

Why I used these records to hang this 
point of hustle on I don’t quite know, for 
Norvo is not the only one to whom it applies. 
Perhaps it was because I have just been 
playing Tom Dorsey’s superlative Stop, look, 
and listen, and the comparison, on the ques- 
tion of multum in parvum, has not been too 
favourable to the worthy “‘ Red.” But then 
again the comparison is none too fair because 
Dorsey’s record is a twelve-inch, and so gives 
all concerned more opportunity to spread 
themselves. Still, it does all show that it’s 
better to keep to the pint unless you have a 
quart pot to put it into. 

Afterthought: Charlie Kunz plays Clap 
hands, Charlie. Funny how different it sounds. 


* * * 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 


*4*#4* Blues (The) (Trad.) (21462 and 21463) 
(Vocalion $124—3s.). 

Considering how fundamentally the Blues 
is a part of jazz, and how much we are always 
hearing about it, it is rather surprising, 
when you come to think of it, how little we 
hear of it. The nearest approach we seem 
to get is tunes played in what has become 
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known as Blues tempo, which is a very 
different thing. 

As a matter of fact even this description 
** Blues tempo ” is wrong, because the Blues 
can be played at any tempo. This particular 
record is a sort of half-way tempo, and with 
its six-eightish sort of measure is irresistibly 
rhythmical. Even if we heard nothing but 
the Blues from morning to night I should 
probably still think this particular version of 
Artie Shaw’s a new joy. It has all the 
musical elegance which experience has given 
jazz, and yet never for one moment sounds 
anything but genuine. As such things should 
be, it is a sequence of solos, and seldom, if 
ever, have better been heard ; but if the 
solos make the record, the accompaniments 
do their share towards making the solos. 
This.is a disc which must on no account be 
missed. 

* * * 
Claude Thornhill and His Orch. (Am.) 
****Gone with the wind (from the film) 
(Magidson, Wrubel) (v by i 
Sullivan) (21244) 
*** Stop ! you're breaking my heart (film 
* Artists and Models”) (Koehler, 
Lane) (v by Maxine Sullivan) 
(21243) 
(Vocalion $125—3s.). 

Thornhill ( and x/) with “ Toots ” 
Mendello, Jess Carneol (altos) ; “ Babe ” 
Rusin (ten) ; Mannie Klein, Ch. Spivak 
(tmps) ; Jack Lacey (trmb) ; A. Bernstein 
(6) ; Chauncey Moorhouse (ds). 

In these records, too, you can hear young 
Maxine. They were made shortly before 
those on S122. I believe Thornhill was the 
first to put the young lady on the wax. 

In the haunting Gone with the wind Maxine 
sings in the seductive style she features on 
her previously mentioned discs, but it isn’t 
the only style she can get away with, as you 
can hear from the coupling. This girl 
certainly has the goods. 

Thornhill’s band is all you would expect 
it to be from its personnel—which is saying 
a good deal for it. 

* * * 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
**%** Pardon me, pretty baby (Rose, Klages, 
Meskill) (AM399) 
***Skip it (Carter) (AM393) 
(Vocalion S126—3s.). 

AM393—The regular combination (see 
Tue GRAMOPHONE for Oct. 1937, Pp. 215)- 

AMgg99—Contingent from the regular 
combination as given for AM4oo (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for December 1937, Pp. 307)- 

This Dutch studio is too resonant for a 
dance band, but even so the slightly hollow 
effect it produces hasn’t prevented these 
records from being two of the best this 
Carter group (it is now disbanded: Benny 
is in Paris) has made. 

In Pardon me, by the small contingent, 
Benny excels himself. He is playing better 
trumpet than ever, and his alto chorus is a 
masterpiece even for him. It seems to have 
hit Hawkins too, who snaps out of his usual 
rhapsodical mood and puts a real kick into 
it. Chisholm is excellent, and the whole 
performance goes with a hearty briskness 
that is most exhilarating. 

In Skip it the full band seems much cleaner 
and more resilient than usual. I think you 
will like this nice arrangement of a tuneful 


. new Carter opus in medium tempo. 
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Records for Disposal 
. Two readers—Dr. Goldsmith and Miss Searle—have sent to 
us a selection of records for disposal. 

Readers will see from the following list that it would be a pity 
if such records were given to a person who would not appreciate 
them ; those who feel they are justly entitled to such a gift 
should write to the Editor at the London Office stating as briefly 
as possible their case, i.e. why they consider themselves eligible 
for such a gift, which records they would like best, and why. 

All envelopes should be marked “‘ Gift Records ” and no entry 
will be considered after 18th January. 

The ee — of ere seageegs Columbia, 

relude and Fugue in C major, 5 side 

Prelude and ee in C ane, g side } ROKs74. 
Fugue in A minor, side 
cn in A minor, side a ROX176. 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, side 11 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, side 12 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, side 1 
Prelude and Paper in E minor, side cs ROX178. 
L’Orgue Allemand au 17e Siécle—L’Anthologie Sonore, ASg. 


ROX177. 


Orchestral 
Till’s Merry Pranks (Till Eulenspiegel), Parts 1-4. Columbia 
Songs 9375-6. 
i. Frangais L’Anthologie Sonore. AS41,_ 
Romances et Villancicos Espagnols du 16e Siécle—L’Anthologie 
Sonore. AS45. 


Am Stillen Herd (By Silent Hearth) 

Fanget An! (Trial Song) (Now Begin) 

Israel in Egypt—Columbia LX378. 
Instrumental 

Danses du 13¢ Siécle 

Danses du 14e Siécle 


H.M.V. C2153, both 
from Die Meistersinger. 


\ L’Anthologie Sonore. AS37. 


Piano 
Etude in E flat major, Op. 10, No. 11 ) 
Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 10, No. 4 (Chopin) 
Etude in F major, Op. 25, No. 3 r H.M.V. D1248. 
Etude in A flat major, Op. 10, No. 10 J 

Miscellaneous 
One Night of Lov : r 
ps: algae P. Whiteman. H.M.V. B6532. 
Try Again To- ) 
—oo J. Hylton. H.M.V. B5168. 
The Long Eight \ . % 
Piper’s Fancy Columbia DB1621. 
The Dressed Ship ‘ 
The First of Apri f 'Br622. 
Rhif Wyth 
The Welsh Reel weenie 

“The Voice ”’ 


For many years His Master’s Voice have published and sent 
to their dealers a monthly magazine called “‘ The Voice,” which 
has only been intended for the trade, but last month they decided 
to issue a special supplement for the public. 

Unfortunately it was too late to make an announcement, but 
those readers who missed the advertisements in the national press 
and would like to have a copy should write at once to ‘“‘ The 
Voice,” H.M.V., 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 

Handbooks and Catalogues 

Four interesting and useful handbooks are issued this month: 
Handbooks of Educational and Language Records, Records of 
English Folk Dances and Records of Sacred Music. All are 
obtainable from The Central Educational Dept., 98 Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.1. 

Another attraction is the new 1937-8 Telefunken catalogue. 
This is obtainable from Mr. H. H. Nathan, 91 New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1, price 6d. 

The record supplement issued last month by The Gramophone 
Shop, New York, is to continue, but a nominal annual charge 
of four shillings will be made, which will restrict the circulation 
to those sincerely interested in dependable record information. 
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About People 

We cannot add anything to what has already been said about 
Lilian Baylis, except to add our own tribute to one who did -nore 
for opera in London than any other force. There was never 
any doubt as to the worth of what she was doing, but it was good 
that she lived to see her enterprises actually paying their way. 
We have also lost Maude Valérie White, some of whose songs 
are for us what the lied is to Germany, Emilio Colombo (Columbia 
records), and Graham Peel, who left £191,000. Myra Hess is 
touring on the Continent, and Mengelberg has been ill, follo ving 
a fall in his bathroom. Are we ever to have further records ‘rom 
him ? Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, returned in the Has:ings 
by-election, is a brother of the composer, who recently succe:ded 
Sir Granville Bantock in the Chair of Music at Birmingham 
University. Sir Landon Ronald is to leave the Guildhall School 
after twenty-seven years as its Principal. We of THe Gramo- 
PHONE should be the first to wish him a happy retirem-nt, 
since no man did more for us in the early years. 


Madame Marchesi 

Two more records by Madame Blanche Marchesi are now 
available, Queen Anne Boleyn in Prison and L’Eté by Chaminade 
(re-recorded from the original of 1906), and Handel’s air from 
Heracles with Max Reger’s Mariae’s Cradle Song. Her admirers 
will already have the first of this series, Dido and Aeneas and 
The Sicilian Cart Driver’s Song. No gramophone library is com- 
plete without this unique collection. Write to Madame Marcitesi, 
78 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Schumann’s Dichterliebe 

An American reader writes of the Victor recording of this 
work by Panzera, with Cortot, praises it highly, and says that it has 
been acclaimed in America as the finest recording extant. May we 
have it over here, and the Fantasiestiicke played by Harold Baucr ? 


Music and Politics 

Bela Barték has refused to allow his music to be broadcast from 
Budapest to any Fascist states. Some years ago, his Berlin 
publishers demanded the birth certificates of his grandparents, 


which he refused to supply. The composer is not a Jew, but the ~ 


story emphasizes the lengths to which some people will go to 
find that out. It will be remembered that Toscanini once refused 
to conduct at Bayreuth for political reasons, while Furtwangler 
has had to face much criticism from fellow musicians owing to 
his official position in Germany. However, it is good to hear that 
Germany has honoured Dr. Vaughan Williams by conferring on 
him the Shakespeare Prize—a new honour. We quote the com- 
poser’s comment: “I thought it right to accept this prize as a 
gesture, not to me personally, but to the whole art of music in 
England. I was assured that no political propaganda was implied, 
but that it was an offer from a learned body to an English artist.” 


Contemporary Music 

It is exciting news that this year’s I.S.C.M. festival is to be held 
in England. Founded in 1922 under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Dent, the festival has been held in a different country each year. 
Mr. Edwin Evans was largely responsible for the lines on which 
the festival is run, the English branch being the London Contem- 
porary Music Centre. At the first festival at Salzburg in 1923, 
William Walton, at the age of twenty-one, contributed his string 
quartet. That fact alone should convince doubters of the festival’s 
work in making names. The last English festival was at Oxford 
in 1931. Whatever our views on “ modern music,” nobody can 
deny the value of an organization that provides a hearing for 
new work, and we are grateful to the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post for helping to make this year’s London festival possible. The 
dates are from June 17 to 24, and Sir Adrian Boult represents this 
country on the international jury. As Richard Capell has said : 
“ The I.S.C.M. wants new music and, roughly speaking, nobody 
else does.”’ 
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The Telefunken “‘ To 1000’ Pick-up Price 5 guineas 

Tis Telefunken pick-up differs in many respects from any 
eleciso-magnetic model that has hitherto passed through our 
han’'s. 

I: is a low-impedance (100 ohms) device ; all others we have 
tested have been. of comparatively high impedance. Instead of 
the armature being bored and tapped for gramophone needle 
and screw, a sapphire is mounted directly in the end of the 
arn ature. Phosphor-bronze springs are used for suspending the 
armature ; no perishable damping (rubber, etc.) is used. The 
wei;ht on the records (25 grams) is far less than the pressure 
req: ired for any previous pick-up. 

} -rhaps the most interesting of these features is the abolition of 
the gramophone needle. We understand that the sapphire will 
pla. at least 5,000 twelve-inch record sides. Thus the “ life” of 
the sapphire is roughly about 330 hours. Were it not for the small 
ma-s of inertia and the low pressure on the record it would be a 
ph: sical impossibility to use a sapphire for reproducing lateral-cut 
records, and the response ofthe pick-up would be less uniform 
or ‘-ee from marked resonances. 














[Block by courtesy of ‘‘ Wireless World” 


*, . . such cleanliness, such attack and virility we have seldom heard 
Srom records.” 








Frequency Voltage Output Frequency Voltage Output 
8,460 6 1,362 a 
7,720 5 15025 65 
6,650 45 993 ‘7 
6,120 a 893 6 
59550 6 773 7 
5,160 6 526 65 
4,700 65 445 ‘9 
4,450 75 34° 1.1 
3,900 4 261 1.3 
3,540 65 205 1.25 
3,015 8 150 1.6 
2,512 A 104 2.0 
2,075 65 79 2.5 

1,788 7 52.4 2.2 
1,579 65 








The measurements set out in the table were taken with the 
pick-up connected to a valve voltmeter through a 1:15 (Pam- 
phonic) transformer using H.M.V. Constant Frequency records. 
Reference to the table shows that the response of our particular 
sample is as uniform as makes no difference between 500 cycles 
and 6,000 cycles; and there is no marked resonance in that 
obnoxious band between 2,500 and 3,500 cycles. The table also 
shows not only that the response is a particularly long one, but 
that the intensity of the higher frequencies is especially high ; 
0.6 volts at 8,500 cycles suggests that there will still be a measur- 
able output at 10,000 cycles. On the other hand, the fact that no 
measurements are recorded below 50 cycles does not mean that 
the pick-up is unable to reproduce notes of lower frequency ; it 
merely indicates that readings at 33 and 25 cycles were uncertain 
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owing to the large amplitude of the recorded grooves at those 
frequencies. 

Playing tests conducted with the pick-up confirm what the 
visual impression of the response leads one to anticipate. The 
first thing one takes account of is not the intensity but the quality 
of the surface noise ; it is extremely fine grained and in con- 
sequence, though it is fairly intense, it is not at all distracting. 
Then one notes the openness and the general smoothness of the 
tone ; comparatively large outputs do not reveal anything of an 
obtrusive nature. Naturally best results are obtained when some 
form of tone correction is applied ; we used a tone filter which 
has been specially designed for use with this Telefunken pick-up, 
by Pamphonic Reproducers Ltd., 45 King’s Road, Camden Town, 
N.W.1. This, briefly, consists of the necessary 1:15 transformer 
and a network which includes two 4-megohm variable resistances, 
one used to control the treble and the other to control the bass. 
With these set to appropriate positions the quality given by the 
pick-up is really impressive ; such cleanliness, such attack and 
virility we have seldom heard from records. The strings have a 
sheen and the piano a natural smoothness and rotundity that is 
really exhilarating. In light or heavy orchestral items similar 
characteristics prevail and at low or comparatively high outputs. 
One of the most outstanding features, however, is the solidity and 
suavity of the bass register, which in our opinion is considerably 
enhanced by the effect of the Pamphonic tone filter. Those who 
are interested in records of dance music will be thrilled by the 
wealth of detail in this register. 

Mechanically this Telefunken pick-up is neat and is beautifully 
finished ; the pick-up head is set at an angle so as to provide 
adequate offset and consequently good alignment, though in a 
pick-up of this kind, where the moment of inertia and pressure on 
the record is low, alignment becomes less important. 

Finally there is one other feature which may not readily be 
appreciated ; that is that the “ needle” rests in the groove 
perpendicularly, thus minimizing any tendency to ride up and 
down the groove walls and so reducing both surface noise and 
mechanical noise. 

Its only disadvantage, indeed, appears to be its fragility, and 
this, we are afraid, is an inevitable consequence of its virtues. 

The straight 1:15 Pamphonic transformer costs £1 6s., and the 
Pamphonic tone filter, which we most strongly advise, costs 


4 guineas. 


The Philips All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, Model 702A 
Price £30 9s. 
Specification. : 
Frequency Changer :—Mullard FC4 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. Stage :— Mullard TDDz4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mullard Pen 4DD valve. 
Power Output :—4 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Philips 1821 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.7-51, 200-585 and 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—100—145 and 200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 
Mains Aerial, A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Separate Treble 
and Bass Controls, and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker and 
Cut-out Switch. 


In general. design this Philips radio-gramophone is fairly con- 
ventional ; there are some details, both electrical and mechanical, 
which are not commonly found on instruments of this calibre. 
Those which are theoretical need not be outlined here ; it is 
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perhaps enough for us to say that they are useful in that they tend 
to ensure both high efficiency and comparatively high selectivity. 

Features that are more likely to intrigue the average user of 
this 702A are the tuning scale, the Monoknob control, and the 
separate controls for attenuating the extremes of the scale. The 
point about the tuning scale is that it can be adjusted through 
about 45 degrees to any angle most convenient for viewing ; and 
this feature of utility is enhanced by the fact that the scale includes 































































































“. . . flexibility of control of the instrument’s performance is perhaps 
its greatest and most useful feature.” 





the visual 
indicator. 

The monoknob, as its name implies, is a single knob by which 
any one of three functions can be controlled. Rotation of the knob 
which, mounted on a sort of ball joint, tunes the receiver ; upward 
and downward movement controls the volume level ; and a side- 
ways or horizontal movement controls selectivity and the treble 
response. Mounted concentrically behind this knob is a moulded 
notched ring the rotation of which selects the waveband and 
serves also as the radio-to-gramophone switch. On the panel in 
front of the tuning dial are two switches—one which controls the 
bass response and another for switching out the parent speaker 
when an auxiliary one is being used. The mains switch is mounted 
externally in a recess in the right side of the cabinet. 

The operation of the monoknob may seem confusing when 
described in print, and as a matter of fact it does seem rather 
strange at first, but one soon gets accustomed to the various 
movements, which thereafter become subconscious ones. 

In regard to the instrument’s performance as a receiver of 
broadcast transmissions we have little doubt that it will satisfy the 
majority of needs. The selectivity and sensitivity are high enough 
to ensure almost trouble-free reception from all the more important 
medium and long wave stations in Europe, and the short waveband 
augments these by at least another dozen as well as by offering 
entertainment from the more distant transmitters in America. 


tuning indicator and an illuminated waveband 
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Almost any evening one is assured of receiving one or other of the 
high-power transmissions from the U.S.A. Naturally fading is 
more prevalent on the 16.7—-51 metre waveband than on the other 
two wavebands, where in most cases the A.V.C. is effective in 
maintaining a uniform output. 

The reproducing abilities of the instrument vary a little as 
between radio reception and gramophone reproduction. For 
example, on radio there were few occasions when we did not 
prefer the full treble response to produce the nicest balance and 
the most forward tone ; when attenuation of the treble was necessary 
it was invariably to reduce background noises when listening to 
the weaker distant stations. On gramophone there was always 
some little brilliance in hand, for with the majority of records the 
tone control has to be brought into operation to reduce the strength 
of the high notes. 

Those who like plenty of bass may have their fill from this 
model ; in our opinion the full bass setting of the switch provides 
plenty and to spare ; the other “ reduced ” position of the »ass 
switch produces as much bass as we normally need and also 
eliminates a curious sort of distortion of the very low frequencies 
which the full bass setting and high volume level tend to prodiice. 
Thus it will be seen that flexibility of control of the instrument’s 
performance is perhaps its greatest and most useful feature. 

There is little we need say about the physical details, electrical 
or mechanical, except perhaps to note that removal of the back 
automatically disconnects the mains supply and thus rencers 
accidents by shock still more remote, and to add that the gencral 
finish is well up to present-day standards. 


The Rothermel Hushatone Unit Price 35s. 


As explained briefly last month, this new Hushatone unit is a 
piezo-electric device designed to be connected to the high imped- 
ance output of a low-frequency amplifier or radio receiver so 
that records or radio programmes, as the case may be, can be 
heard by a listener without disturbing other occupants of the room. 

Being of high impedance it must naturally be connected to a 
high-impedance line, and therefore, since the majority of com- 
mercial instruments are fitted with external loudspeaker sockets 


connected to the secondary of the output transformer, and are: 


thus of low impedance, a matching transformer must be used or 
alternatively the Hushatone must be connected to the primary of 
the output transformer. Since the unit functions as a capacity 
and the fact that the element is thoroughly insulated by being 
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** In our tests the Hushatone behaved splendidly . . .”’ 
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encased in a neat bakelite casing this method is quite safe. Some 
people may consider it necessary to eliminate H.T. from the 
cable and crystal by connecting it to the output transformer 
priniary through two condensers. If this is done condensers of not 
less than 1-mfd. capacity must be used, and they must be of 
adequate test voltage. The leaflet issued with each Hushatone 
gives full details of connections and these include two circuit 
diay:ams showing methods of switching the loudspeaker and the 
Hushatone in or out of circuit where switches are not normally 
fitted to the receiver being used. The makers advise that the unit 
be shunted with a resistance of 10,000 ohms, presumably to 
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increase the response in bass. Where isolating condensers are not 
used such shunts should be inside the set close to the output 
transformer. 

In our tests the Hushatone behaved splendidly both with and 
without the suggested shunt. With the resistance connected there 
was some increase in the strength of the low frequencies but at 
the expense of a slight loss in sensitivity, which after all is of little 
importance since a slight readjustment of the volume control 
compensated for this. And since only a fraction of a watt is 
required to drive each unit the output power available from most 
commercial sets is adequate to drive several units if it is so desired. 


DIFFICULT RECORDS 


For a number of reasons, including, we regret to say, family bereavement, Mr. Wilson has found it impossible to contribute 


his “sual article this month. He has, however, sent us the following extracts from a letter he has received from an American reader. The letter was not 


inte ded for publication, but Mr. Wilson is sure that it contains both news and views which will be of interest to many readers. 


articles Mr. Wilson will comment on some of the points raised. 


De:r Mr. Wilson, 

I have just subscribed to THE GRAMOPHONE and read with 
much interest your articles on “‘ Difficult Records.” <A similar 
dis-ussion of the use of steel versus cactus needles has appeared 
in The American Music Lover’s Guide, edited by Peter Hugh Reed 
in New York. I disagreed most vehemently with the conclusions 
they reached, believing the scope of the work reported by Mr. 
Reed was not sufficiently broad. You seem to have gone into 
the problem more thoroughly than the average, and I certainly 
await with eagerness the issuance of further comments and 
discussions. 

My present phonograph is a Capehart (price $1065.00), but I 
have installed myself a piezo-crystal with the most amazing 
results. The Capehart is the only phonograph in this country, 
and I believe in the world, that turns each record over before 
playing the next record. This eliminates any so-called automatic 
arrangements, which are not so automatic if the symphony is very 
short or if the composition is an overture or an operatic selection 
which is complete on both sides. In this case it requires manual 
playing with the so-called automatic machines, but not so with 
the Capehart. When the original patents run out, other com- 
panies will come out with cheaper record-changers which will 
handle the records much more roughly than the Capehart does. 

| have had several crystals go bad on me, but have had them 
promptly replaced. I have changed the response of the amplifier, 
taking out a slight “ boop” in the bass. There is still a slight 
peak around 100, but this is the natural period of the cabinet, 
and in view of the fact that all records at present fall off decidedly 
at the low frequencies, I decided to leave the slight peak in the 
set. 

\ll my records—about 700—have been purchased in the past 
three years, although they are not all new releases. I am not 
much of an authority on interpretation, but I do want realism 
in reproduction. When a new recording comes out that is so 
much better than the old one, I cannot stand to play the old 
one any more, even though the newer interpretation or the 
technique of the artist is inferior to the older recording. I 
always buy the new recording and give the old one to someone 
who really appreciates fine music but who would not otherwise 
have the recording. 

When it comes to tonal quality, I shall have to admit that the 
steel needle gives a more ringing, sonorous tonal quality, especially 
in the upper register (high violins and flutes, etc.). In a com- 
position in which these predominate, such as Death and Trans- 
iguration by Richard Strauss (M217 ; 8288-8290), it almost changes 
the entire character of the music in the places where the violins 
are soaring by themselves. Strange as it may seem, it also 
changes the character of the bass notes. Steel needles make the 
bass much more crisp and less boomy. The above sounds like 
an eulogy on steel needles ; much to the contrary. The tiny 





No doubt in future 


particles of steel worn from the needle are left in the record to 
do their grinding on the next playing. If the use of steel is 
continued, it is a cumulative process and this steel dust, together 
with the burr on the needle, marks the beginning of the end for 
the record, especially in the heavy places in the record. If a 
new needle is used for each face, the difficulties are minimized, 
but then there is no advantage in having an automatic machine. 
I want the satisfaction of knowing that the recording is under- 
going no appreciable depreciation and loss of musical value 
through its present playing. I am therefore a firm believer in 
the non-metallic form of needle. Up to the present time the 
best that I have seen have been the cactus. 

It is rather unfortunate that we are so far apart and that we 
do not have at our disposal the same materials with which to 
work. Most of the records you list as difficult I am not familiar 
with. Here are a few I am listing together with comments : 

Danse Macabre (Victor 14162), listed by comparison to your 
second article. Not difficult. Most people whom I know 
that have phonographs cannot play this with a cactus needle 
because the armature of the pick-up is too heavily damped. 

Fourth Symphony, Tchaikovsky (Victor M-327). Rather 
difficult. The exceeding brilliance (somewhat artificial, I 
believe) requires a sharp needle to give a clear reproduction. 

Also Sprach Zarathustra, Richard Strauss (M-257 ; H.M.V. 
2616). Very difficult. The first record of this album is a splendid 
test record with a terrific dynamic gain. No standard machine 
will play this with a cactus needle. If one is after real good 
quality, the needle must be changed every second or third 
side, even with the crystal pickup. 

Prelude to Act 1, Lohengrin, Toscanini (M-308). Very difficult. 
This is a marvellous record for amplifier tone quality and 
volume without distortion. Strange to say, this record is not 
as hard on needles as one must expect, but a dull needle at the 
start may damage the recording. Anystandard machinewill have 
the cactus needle riding on top of the record; the heavy 
damping of the element does not permit free movement of the 
needle, with the result the point is literally torn off. It plays 
allright with steel needles but that transfers the wear to the record. 

Italians in Algeria—Overture, Toscanini (Victor 14161). 
Difficult. The sudden chords in this piece are a good test on 
the flexibility of any pick-up. 

Fire Bird Suite, Stravinsky, Stokowski (Victor M-291). 
Most difficult known. If you do not have this album, get it 
by all means. The most violent place is at the entrance of 
the firebird with a most terrific crash. On several occasions 
I have had the needle tossed out of the groove and ride on the 
top.from there on unless the needle at that point was unusually 
sharp. That is saying quite a bit for a crystal pick-up. I 
would like to get your reaction on this one record, which has 

no equal in American releases so far as I know. 
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Waltzes of Johann Strauss, Boston Pops. Orchestra (Victor 
M-262). Rather difficult. I see in the H.M.V. repressings you 
list it as Boston Promenade Orchestra. All the Boston Pops. 
recordings are very brilliant and life-like. One needle will 
last through two or at most three faces. 

Thunder and Lightning Polka, Boston Pops. (Victor 4319). 
Not difficult. 

Sieg fried’s Rhine Journey, Toscanini and New York Phil- 
harmonic in M-308. Not difficult, although the dynamic 
range is very great. Similar to all the rest of the album—in 
fact, all of the new Toscanini recordings. 

Makhler’s Second Symphony, Ormandy and Minneapolis (Victor 
M-256). The last face is rather hard on needles, but otherwise 
not difficult. 

Finlandia, Sibelius, Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor 7412). 
Very easy. 

Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, Ormandy and Minneapolis 
(M-276). Not difficult. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Stokowski and Philadelphia. 

. Not difficult. All of these recordings with a great dynamic 
range and sudden heavy chords, and exceedingly difficult with 
any magnetic pick-up but easy sailing for the crystal. 

March Slav, Boston Pops. (Victor 12006). Not difficult. 
This latter was mentioned in the September issue, just received. 


People who talk about difficult records and are still using a 
magnetic type pick-up which is heavily damped are very much 
out of date and quite inconsistent. It is like comparing 
the riding qualities of a two-ton truck with a high-priced 
passenger car. The truck will always be rough-riding because 
the wheels are not free enough to move because the springs 
are too stiff, since they must support a heavy weight. This is 
very similar to the heavy damping which practically all 
magnetic pick-ups have. 

I do not believe the use of triangular fibre needles is to be 
recommended. The fibre is much too soft. Many of the higher 
frequencies are completely absorbed in the needle. The tri- 
angular needle is wrong in principle, as when it is slightly worn 
there is no longer a point penetrating to the depth of the record 
but a much broader wedge which very quickly shoulders on the 
record, doing. as much damage as steel needles. 


One thing which I have never seen mentioned in print and 
which is very important is the length of the needle. A given 
variation on the record is designed to impart a given movement 
to the coil of a magnetic pick-up or impart a certain pressure on 
the crystal. This pressure is applied by the needle, which is in 
reality a lever. If, due to too much sharpening of a cactus needle 
or other fibre, this lever arm is shortened by twenty-five per cent., 
then the same vibration of the record will impart a different 
pressure on the record, with an entirely different tonal picture. 
This is especially evident on the difficult records. If a very 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


LOOKING 


‘ cannot be said that the past year has been particularly 
progressive so far as the reproduction of sound is concerned. 
On the other hand, progress has not been at a standstill altogether; 
1937 saw the introduction of the first commercial sound-on-film 
gramophone, minor improvements in disc-recording are continu- 
ally being effected (one need only compare present-day record- 
ings with those of even as recently as 1934), and there have been 
numerous improvements in valve design and also in methods of 
using valves. Slow progress, you may think, but the sum total is 
not by any means negligible. 

That infant of the entertainment world,: Television, seems to 
have made most progress. Television receivers are much more 
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difficult record is played with a very short needle, the movement 
of the element is too great in the heavy passages, with the result 
the quality is very bad (fuzzy) and often the sharpest needle is 
tossed out of the groove. There is much danger of damaging 
the element. 

I have a set of constant frequency records which I use in 
checking ‘the response of the pick-up. I also have the one con. 
tinuously variable frequency record (84522). 

On the whole there is certainly nothing in the field that comes 
up to the crystal pick-up. When one stops and thinks of the 
real delicate tonal colouring and all that is expected to be present 
on the walls of that black ravine, it is truly remarkable thai we 
are able to get as much out of it as we do. When it comes to 
really high fidelity it seems as though the modern machines are 
marvellous, but I truly believe the surface has barely heen 
scratched if one could compare the instruments and recordings 
we shall have in another twenty-five years. Perfection is a ‘ong 
way off, but it will not be so long before the average person can- 
not detect whether a symphony orchestra is playing behin:! a 
curtain or whether it is a high-fidelity reproduction of the saine. 
In fact, this has been accomplished in the famous concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia and reproduced in 
Washington, D.C., in 1933. This required special telephone lines 
and very elaborate speaker systems, but science will graduzlly 
improve until such quality of reproduction will be an everycay 
occurrence. 

The electrical end is pretty well solved. Amplifiers caniot 
be built with a uniform response from 10 to 20,000 cps. ‘lhe 
crystal pick-up offers promise, or perhaps a hill-and-dale record 
can be hooked into the amplifier. The speaker system i: a 
rather difficult one and ties in very closely with the cabinet, the 
room, drapes, furniture, etc. The solution can be obtained by 
instruments measuring the aural output at various frequencies. 
Here is where the acoustical engineer must be consulted. Until 
the present I don’t believe they have been consulted very much 
or their advice has been entirely disregarded, because it did not 
lend itself to constructing a so-called beautiful cabinet. In this 
country the economic situation is also important. If they can 
sell a machine, they don’t put any more improvements on it 
than they have to. 

An R.C.A. man from Camden told me the public did not want 
real high fidelity, but I told him they did not have really true 
high fidelity or the public would vote for it. It is only natural 
for people to want tonal realism. When the standard radio 
accentuate certain higher frequencies around 2,000 to 4,000 and 
then pass nothing above 4,500, is it any wonder people complain 
about the quality of such voices as Lily Pons on the radio— 
phonograph also ? They say her voice is shrill and piercing ; it is 
over their sets, but not on a truly fine radio or phonograph. I 
am afraid this is going to retard the general acceptance of high 
fidelity. 


FORWARD 


efficient and stable than they were a year ago, and present 
tendencies are to fix pricés more compatible with the average 
pocket. The transmission end is being steadily improved, and what . 
with the introduction of the new Emitron camera, which allows 
much more latitude both as regards admission of light and depth 
of focus, and the proposed increased allocation to the B.B.C. from 
the Wireless Licence funds, 1938 may be a red-letter year in 
transmission and programme production. 

Indeed, one of the “ Brass Hats ” of the radio, gramophone and 
television world is understood to hold the opinion that “ in two 
years’ time scarcely a receiver will be sold that does not include 
vision ” ! 
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Reproduction that \Wes! 


°° This new McMichael radio gramophone is one of the most satisfactory 
instruments that we have had the pleasure to review.” (The Gramophone, 
Dec., 1937). On both radio and records, it achieves a quality of reproduc- 
tion quite out of the ordinary. The secret lies in its twin stereophonic 
speakers, electrically matched to the cabinet, and in the very powerful 
6-valve 9-stage chassis. Only by actually hearing it can its true-to-life 
reproductive realism be appreciated. Range, too, is exceptional—on all 
three wavebands (16.5—50, 200—550 and 850—2,000 metres) ; the many 
other features include compensated tone and volume controls, 6-watt 
beam-power output, Polychrome tuning and a superb walnut cabinet. This 
radiogram is at your local McMichael dealer’s now. Go along and hear it. 


29 ONS. for A.C. MAINS with record changer 35 gns. 


EASY TERMS FROM J/= WEEKLY 


McMICHAEL 37 9 ...010: 


Write for complete catalogue of all McMichael models to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks RADIOGRAM DE-LUXE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE PACKET OF THE 
BEST NEEDLES EVER MADE 
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SEND THIS 
COUPON AT ONCE! 


Used by the Critics 


Obtain free this sample of needles used 
by foremost critics! They all—including 
‘The Gramophone,’’ Gordon Beckles, 
Spike Hughes—have given them mar- 
vellous press notices. One critic uses 
them for all reviewing. Dealers use them 
exclusively in their showrooms. Sales rise 
steadily in all parts of the country month 
after month. 

They really are the very best. They give 
the brilliant, full-bodied tone of steel, the 


pure, noise-free reproduction of fibre: 
the timbre and range of every instrument 
from lowest bass to highest treble. They 
are reliable, free from breakdowns: will 
play at least 10 sides—can then be re- 
pointed a dozen or more times. To all 
intents and purposés record wear is 
eliminated. 


Neither Fibre nor Stee! 

Universals are neither fibre nor steel. 
Fibrous, yes... but so tough and sharp 
that they have been known to stab intoa 


motorboard without impairing the point. 

e KNOW these needles are the best 
you can get. People try them once—then 
use them always. You too will need to 
try them but once, and this sample will 
enable you to give them a thorough trial. 


Just one more point. 

This offer cannot be continued ad 
infinitum—s> cut out this coupon now, 
even before you turn over the page—or 
send the same details on a postcard. But 
do please do it NOW ! 


U N IVERSAL | Post at once in unsealed envelope to The UNIVERSAL ACCESSORIES COMPANY 
| 


38a George Street, Baker Street, London, W.| 


| Please send me free sample of Universal needles for * Gramophone 
Radiogram 
Autoradiogram 


LONG-PLAYING 


Fibrous 
NEEDLES 


In I/- and 2/- packets 








| *[Delete as desired. 
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en a 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 
A Happy New Year 


and good listening 
can be assured with 


the 
Astra 


J 
SOLBREN PYRAMID Electric Amplifier 
“— ack the finest instrument of 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM its kind and reasonable 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 1 i 

MINUTES. im price 











PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


“a 
Ss 
xy 
The ‘Gramophone’ says re 
«We have used this new needle and found it completely RY from an Expert 


satisfactory. 
London, S.W.3. 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch December 4th, 1937. 
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. . . for eighteen years the gramophone 
has been my hobby. I started, as so many 


did, with a good old open-horn machine. I 
fell for the cabinet type when they got big 
enough to hold an amplifier of anything 
like a sensible size, but soon became dis- 
satisfied and took up with great enthusiasm 
a big open-horn model. Using fibre 
needles, I thought that this would be my 
last machine, but directly I heard the 
Astra amplifier I knew it wasn’t! 

It is really amazing how, from such a 
compact, handy sort of instrument you 
manage to get such thrilling reproduction. 


TH E ' Your separate speaker is not too big, but 
the bass is very satisfying and I couldn’t 


| E N T getan unpleasant note from violins playing 
S L \ at their very highest. Choirs, Organs and 
\ Orchestras, however heavy, do not seem 

L O U D A - to shake the Astra. Solo voices and 
> chamber music seem nicely in proportion. 


. at I can still use fibres in that excellent Piezo 

Ss Pp E A K E RB me pick-up and they never break down even 
with the most difficult records. 

Altogether, I’m delighted, and so I think 

Now for the first time you can have your versed et ems “Silent Loud would anyone be who really cares for 

np ot gal Ty EC yong hg fo records. Ishall keep my radio set and still 

*Hushatone ” under the cushion in your favourite armchair or under your be very nicely in pocket, for the set and 

pillow in bed and rest your ear on the cushion or pillow. You will hear your amplifier cost a good deal less than 


radio with the same fine quality that you would normally receive from the 
loud speaker in your receiver. The “ Hushatone”’ unit measures only any radiogram Pd care to listen to for long. 


2% in. wide by 244 in. long by gin. deep. Get one to-day. J. G. 
PRICE 35/ ma _ aefan sat rumetione. 
= ** Hushatone ”’ is ideal fo - 
—— pital sanatorium, and during ines The Gramophone Exchange 
9 


RAR tHhainl 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, 
W.C.2 


Rotherme! House 


sonore: ae a Hitmare, ee Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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Imhof-Pye 

During the week ending December 11 Alfred Imhof staged 
demonstrations of the new and comparatively inexpensive Pye 
Telceceiver. This model No. 4046 is designed purely for the 
reception of television programmes. The picture, which is 74 inches 
by 6 inches, is viewed direct through a plate-glass window in front 
of the cathode-ray tube. Three of these models were working 
sim:'Itaneously at the demonstration, and quite apart from the 
clarity and stability of the image, the thing that struck us most 
was the relatively high signal-to-noise ratio of the instruments ; 
and more especially so since the locality round New Oxford Street 
isa est of man-made static, as we know to our cost. 

There is nothing that is ‘‘ finicky ’’ about this 4046 ; it is simple 
to operate (there are only three controls), and it is sturdy and 
nea’ in appearance. The price, which includes installation but 
not | television aerial, is 43 guineas. 


Mar coniphone 

Another incentive to make the owner of a radio receiver more 
gra: ophone-minded comes from Marconiphone. Apparently the 
vigorous publicity accorded to records during the past few months 
is repidly showing results. More people are buying radiograms, 
and those who possess a receiver only are looking round for some 
inex pensive means of converting it into a radiogram. Our own 
coriespondence suggests that acoustic gramophones are being 
pressed into service to supply the motive power. All that is needed 
in such cases is to mount a pick-up in some convenient position on 
the motor-board (paying due attention to alignment) and connect 
it t the pick-up sockets on the receiver. 

This is where the new Marconiphone gesture fits into the 
picture ; their model 25 pick-up, which originally cost £1 12s. 6d., 
has been reduced by nearly half to 17s. 6d. In some cases a volume 
con'rol may have to be fitted also, but this depends entirely on 
the lesign of the existing receiver. 


B.S.R.A. 

Tne Journal of The British Sound Recording Association bids fair to 
become a publication of vital interest to the amateur interested in 
the recording and reproduction of sound. The first issue of the 
Journal (dated Autumn 1937) contains some interesting articles, 
eg. “The Manufacture of Gramophone Records,’”’ ‘‘ Sound 
Recording on Cine Film,” ‘“ Recording Sound on Disc,” 
“Practical Demonstration of Disc Recording,” and an illuminat- 
ing account of a visit to the works of the V.G. Manufacturing 
Company Ltd. 

Full details of the Association’s activities may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope to The Editor, Journal 
of British Sound Recording Association, 44 Valley Road, Short- 
lands, Kent. 


The Indispensables 

Once again we draw attention to that invaluable dealers’ aid, 
The Wireless Trader Year Book. The 1938 edition follows much the 
same format as its predecessor, and whilst the standard radio 
features have been retained in a revised form, the book has been 
enlarged so as to embody much useful information specifically for 
the benefit of dealers in electrical goods, domestic and otherwise. 

Subscribers to The Wireless and Electrical Trader may obtain the 
Year Book at a special rate, but to non-subscribers the book costs 
7s. 6d. It is published by the Trader Publishing Company Ltd., 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. 


W.W. Diary 

The layman’s equivalent is, of course, the Wireless World Diary, 
the 1938 edition of which has been available for some weeks. We 
need not outline all the useful information, facts and formule, 
etc., which this pocket-size book presents so pithily. It is perhaps 
sufficient for us to add that the reading matter has been brought 
right up to date and collated for easy reference. 

As usual, the price of the Diary is 1s. 6d. It is obtainable from 
most booksellers or direct from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, S.E.1. 
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E.M.I. Service, Ltd. 

Those interested in radio relay services will be intrigued to 
have some details of the E.M.I. R.R.12 long-distance receiver 
specially produced for broadcast relay systems. 

Briefly, it is a six-valve (rectifier included) superhet model 
with an H.F. amplifier in the initial stage and a three-watt pentode 
in the output stage; the wave ranges are 16.5-52, 195-570 and 
725-2,000 metres. It is available for A.C. operation from mains 
200-250 volts, 50 cycles. Two milliameters, one as visual tuncr 
and one in the anode circuit of the output valve, are included. 
The output is suitable for P.O. conditions, the secondary being 
loaded with 600 ohms for direct attachment to P.O. line or to 
nearby amplifiers via an input transformer. The price is £30. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE YEAR 
Unfortunately Mr. H. F. V. Little’s selected list of Operatic 
and Foreign Songs did not arrive in time for publication in the 

December 1937 issue. Readers were quick to notice the omission 

and in response to many requests Mr. Little’s selection of out- 

standing records is given below. 

Mozart Opera Society : Don Giovanni, complete recording. 

Gigli: Panis Angelicus (Franck) and Romanza di Federico (Cilea), 
H.M.V. DB2914; Vesti la giubba (Leoncavallo) and (with Iva 
Pacetti) Pagliaccio, mio marito (Leoncavallo), H.M.V. DB3158. 

Elisabeth Schumann: Songs by Schubert, H.M.V. DA1545-46, 
DB3184-85. Solveig’s song (Grieg) and Wiegenlied (Smetana), 
H.M.V. DA1544. 

Claudia Muzio: Voi lo sapete (Mascagni) and Si, mi chiamano Mimi 
(Puccini), Col. LX583. Vissi d’arte (Puccini) and Donde lieta 
usci (Puccini), Col. LB4o. 

Luigi Fort: Jl mio tesoro (Mozart) and Com’ é gentil (Donizetti), 
Col. DB16g0. 

Jussi Bjérling : Che gelida manina (Puccini) and Celeste Aida (Verdi), 
H.M.V. DB3049. Ch’ ella mi creda (Puccini) and E lucevan le 
stelle (Puccini), H.M.V. DA1584. 

Lina Pagliughi: Jo son Titania (Thomas) and Caro nome (Verdi), 
Parlo. £11324; Ah non credea (Bellini) and Convien partir 
(Donizetti), Parlo. E11328 ; Mad scene airs from Lucia (Doni- 
zetti), H.M.V. C2gog. 

Kirsten Flagstad : Songs by Grieg, etc., H.M.V. DA1513-16. 

Ninon Vallin: Serenade (Toselli) and Elégie (Massenet),%Parlo.- 
Odeon RO20335. 

Janssen: Die Lotusblume (Schumann) and Widmung (Schumann), 
H.M.V. DA1569. 

Masini: Che gelida manina (Puccini) and Addio alla madre (Mas- 
cagni), Col. LX644. 

Marta Fuchs: Gretchen am Spinnrad (Schubert) and Erlkénig 
(Schubert), H.M.V. DB3361. 

Anselmi : Sogno soave e casto (Donizetti) and Quando le sere (Verdi), 
Parlo.-Odeon PO61. 

Ludwig Weber, H. Janssen, T. Ralf, with London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham and opera orchestra : 
excerpts from Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and Gétterdémmerung 
from Covent Garden performances. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


REPORTS IN 


ERE is our annual list of instruments and accessories reviewed 

during the past twelve months. 
such as large acoustic gramophones, are also mentioned. These 
are not likely to be modified and are included so as to make the 
list as comprehensive as possible. 

All the electrically operated instruments are designed for use 
on A.C. mains unless followed by B.O. or U., which indicate 
Battery Operation and Universal (i.e. A.C. and D.C.) respectively. 

The abbreviations T.R.F., S.H. and A.W. indicate Tuned 
Radio Frequency, Superheterodyne and All-Wave instruments 
respectively. 

External Horn Gramophones 
Cascade: Model 11: 10 guineas, October 1931. 
Model III: £13, January 1933. 
E.M.G.: Mark XA: £22 10s., April 1933. 
Mark XB: £32, February 1934. 
Mark IX: 16 guineas, January 1933. 
Expert: Senior: £32 10s., December 1930. 
Junior: £22 10s., November 1930. 
Minor: £17 10s., May 1931. 


Sound-Boxes 
Astra: Model 6: £2 10s., December 1932. 
Expert: Dynamic Model: £3 5s., January 1935. 


Electrical Gramophones 
Astra: 20 guineas, September 1937. 
Two-Piece: 27 guineas, December 1937. 
Bryan Savage: Musical Box: 10 guineas, December 1936. 
Linguaphone: Recordiogram: 24 guineas, December 1936. 


Radio-Gramophones 
Bush: Model RG43: S.H., A.W., 32 guineas, December 1937. 
Expert : Three-Piece : 35 guineas, May 1935. 
Ferranti: Arcadia Model: S.H., 26 guineas, January 1937. 
G.E.C.: Fidelity Five: S.H., A.W., 29 guineas, March 1937. 
H.M.V.: Model 493: S.H., A.W., U., 33 guineas, March 1937. 
Model 581 : S.H., A.W., 50 guineas, December 1936. 
Model 492: S.H., A.W., 25 guineas, February 1937. 
Model 495: S.H., A.W., 22 guineas, April 1937. 
Model 801 : S.H., A.W., 80 guineas, May 1937. 
Model 800: S.H., A.W., 110 guineas, April 1935. 
Lowther-Voigt : Two-Piece : T.R.F., S.H., £150, April 1936. 
Marconiphone: Model 366: S.H., A.W., 38 guineas, January 


1937: 
Model 566: S.H., A.W., 25 guineas, March 1937. 
Model 395: S.H., A.W., U., 33 guineas, April 1937. 
Model 567 : S.H., A.W., 22 guineas, June 1937. 
Model 539: S.H., A.W., 33 guineas, November 1937. 
McCarthy: Model PPo: S.H., A.W., 25 guineas, October 1937. 
McMichael: Model 366: S.H., 24 guineas, December 1936. 
Model 375: S.H., A.W., 35 guineas, December 1937. 
R.G.D.: Model 645: S.H., A.W., 45 guineas, February 1937. 
Rimington : Two-Piece : T.R.F., 60 guineas, November 1935. 
R.V.W.: S.H., 25 guineas, May 1937. 
Self-Changing Gramophones: Portable: S.H., 28 guineas, 
January 1937. 
Radio Receivers 
Bush: Model SW43: S.H., A.W., 12 guineas, July 1937. 
Ferranti: Model 837: S.H., A.W., 8 guineas, June 1937. 
G.E.C.: Fidelity Eight : S.H., A.W., 25 guineas, May 1937. 
H.M.V.: Model 464: S.H., A.W., B.O., 154 guineas, July 1937. 
Model 494: S.H., A.W., 12 guineas, June 1937. 
Model 655 (Bookcase) : S.H., A.W., 36 guineas, November 1937. 
Marconiphone: Model 534: S.H., A.W., 16 guineas, December 
1936. 
Model 556: S.H., A.W., 134 guineas, February 1937. 
Model 382: S.H., A.W., U., 134 guineas, July 1937. 
Model 564: S.H., A.W., 32 guineas, December 1937. 


Some other instruments, 


January 1934 


RETROSPECT 


McMichael: Model 362: S.H., A.W., 15$ guineas, February 


1937. 
Model 137: S.H., A.W., 164 guineas, July 1937. 
Murphy: Model A34: S.H., £11 10s., April 1937. 
Model A36: S.H., A.W., £15 10s., September 1937. 


Loudspeakers 

B.T.H.: Minor R.K.: Permanent Magnet, £2 18s. 6d., April 
1937- 

Senior R.K.: Permanent Magnet, £5 17s. 6d., June 1937. 

Rola : F742: Permanent Magnet, £2 gs. 6d., November 1437. 

Gi2: Electro-Magnet A.C., £7 15s., January 1936. 

G12: Permanent Magnet, 5 guineas, March 1936. 

Rothermel-Brush: Piezo de Luxe Tweeter: 30s., December 
1935- 

Stentorian: Model 37 S.C.: Permanent Magnet, 3 guineas, 
December 1936. 

Voigt: Corner Horn Model: reviewed in conjunction with 
Lowther-Voigt radiogram, April 1936 and May 1935. 


Pick-ups 

B.T.H.: Piezo-Electric : 2 guineas, October 1935. 
Davey : Electro-Magnetic, Model DP2: £3 10s., August 1933, 
Meltrope: Electro-Magnetic: 50s., January 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush: Piezo-Electric Studio Model: 10 gu‘neas, 

September 1937. 
Piezo-Electric Standard Model: 2 guineas, August 1935. 
Piezo-Electric de Luxe Model: 4 guineas, February 1935. 


Gramophone Motors and Automatic Record Changers 

Collaro: Automatic Record Unit, Letterbox model: £8 17s. 6d., 
January 1934. 

Automatic Record Changer: 10 guineas, November 1936. 

U26 Motor, Universal: £3 5s., September 1936. 

A.C.27 Motor: reviewed in conjunction with record changer, 
£1 17s. 6d., November 1936. 

Garrard: Automatic Record Changer, Model RC4: £7 10s, 
January 1937. 

Model AC4 Motor : 42s. 6d., April 1933. 

H.M.V.: Record Player, Model 119: £3 19s. 6d., December 
1937. 

a a Heavy Duty Model: 5 guineas, August 1936. 


Needles 
Burmese Colour: Emerald: 2s. for 10, May 1935. 
Columbia: Chromium: 1s. for 10, March 1933. 
Decca: Decpoint: 1s. for 50, November 1933. 
E.M.G.: Three-Star Fibres: 2s. for 40, November 1935. 
H.M.V.: High Fidelity: 1s. for 10, May 1935. 
I.M.: 2s. for 10, November 1937. 
Pyramid: Forty-Minute : 1s. 6d. for 50, November 1936. 
R.V.W.: Pick-up Special : 2s. for 8, September 1937. 
Gramophone Extra: 2s. for 10, September 1937. 
Universal : Gramophone Extra: 2s. for 15, April 1936. 
Pick-up Special: 2s. for 8, April 1936. 
Gramophone: ts. for 10, April 1936. 
Special for Auto. Changers: gs. for 10, June 1936. 


Needle Cutters and Sharpeners 
E.M.G.: Fibre Cutter: 5s., January 1932. 
Expert: Fibre Cutter: 6s., March 1933. 
Meltrope: For Burmese Colour, Universal and Voltwood 
Needles: 3s. 6d., July 1933. 
Universal: For Burmese Colour, Universal and Voltwood 
Needles: 5s., April 1936. 


Miscellaneous 
Hartley-Turner: Boffle: 50s., March 1935. 
Long Arm Remote Control Unit: 15s. 6d., December 1936. 
Parmeko: Recording Equipment: £143 10s., May 1936. 
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by ROBERT BAUER (Italy) 


\\ AS surprised to find how often the Italian singers have been 

diterently judged in their own country and abroad. Many 
whe were authentic celebrities in the Latin countries were quite 
unknown in England and the U.S.A., others who were not 
esp: ially acclaimed in Italy and considered more or less second- 
clas made careers elsewhere. If I speak about “ Italian ” 
singers, I mean those who made their great careers in Italy and 
wh. were especially “ stars’ at La Scala and other important 
Ital.an theatres without distinction of nationality. 
f course I only want to speak to-day about the singers who 
recorded in the early days of the gramophone and left their 
pre ious gifts to posterity. 

‘The first was Fany Toresella, who was born 1860 in Tiflis of 
Ital-an parents and died in 1914 in Rome. She made her records 
for the Zonofono Reale, which were the first real celebrity 
rec rds, and she actually recorded before 1900. Toresella had 
not only one of the loveliest voices of her time, but she also 
pos essed a perfect method of singing, which enabled her until 
her old age to preserve her voice as fresh and clear as in her 
priae. Unfortunately, so far only two of her records have been 
discovered (whereas she seems to have made at least five or six). 
Bui on both these records (Lucia di Lammermoor and Puritani) she 
displays a voice which is only rivalled by Luisa Tetrazzini’s. 
Toresella made her career especially in South America, Russia 
anc Italy. She appeared at La Scala the first time in 1884 in 
Gli Ugonotti as the Queen, where Romilda Pantaleoni (the world’s 
firs' Desdemona), Tamagno, Lhérie and Navarini were her 
partners. Her farewell appearance at La Scala was in 1904 as 
Gilda in Rigoletto, with Anselmi and Titta Ruffo, on which 
occasion the latter made his Scala début. 

Of the dramatic sopranos who left us records Elena Theo- 
dorini was the first to appear at La Scala. Rumanian by birth, 
she made her début in 1879, and after an enormous success 
in some smaller Italian opera-houses she appeared a year later 
at the Scala as Marguerite in Faust to replace Joséphine de 
Reszke in that opera, with Francesco Marconi as the tenor. 
In the following years she sung and created there different operas 
and appeared also with great success in Rome, the Colon at 
Buenos Aires, Covent Garden, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
etc. However, she lost her voice rather soon and her last appear- 
ance at La Scala as Lucrezia Borgia was not at all a success. 
Notwithstanding this the records of 1903 still show great culture 
and artistry, and give us the full impression of the great artist 
that she was. In 1904 she definitely retired from public life, 
giving a farewell concert to celebrate her stage jubilee in 
Bucarest. 

This Rumanian tradition was continued with still greater 
success by Hariclea Darclée, who had studied in Paris with 
Jean Faure, where she made her début in 1889 and soon 
afterwards came to Italy. In 1891 she appeared at La 
Scala in the Cid, with Stehle, Franco Cardinali, Ancona, Castel- 
mary and Navarini as her partners, with such tremendous 
success that within a few years she was regarded as the absolute 
queen of dramatic sopranos. She repeated her successes in 
South America, Russia, France, Germany and Spain. Nothing 
shows more her great influence on Italian art than the fact that 
for about ten years many of the Italian composers chose her to 
create their operas. Among the operas she created I will mention 
only the most important: Jl Condor by Gomez, 1891 La Scala, 
with Stehle, De Negri and Navarini, 1892 at La Scala, La Wally 
by Catalani, which was even dedicated to her. The cast of this 
performance included Stehle, Guerrini, Suagnez and Bran- 
caleoni. In the same year she created Mascagni’s J Rantzau in 
Florence with De Lucia and Battistini. In 1898 at the Costanzi 
in Rome she sang /ris at the world’s premiére with De Lucia, 
Guglielmo Caruson, Tisci-Rubini and Schiavazzi, and finally in 
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1900, also in Rome, Tosca with Emilio De Marchi and Giraldoni. 
Her farewell performance took place at La Scala as late as 1916 
as Santuzza. Unfortunately no records by her ever reached us, 
though there is no doubt that she made some, published by 
Fonotipia in 1905. I had, however, the occasion to hear sample 
copies of her records, and I must confess that I have never heard 
anything more amazing and striking. 

Another of the great Italian dramatic sopranos was Amelia 
Pinto, who, as far as I can find out, made her début at about the 
end of the ’nineties at the Colon. After having sung in different 
Italian opera-houses, she was invited to sing at La Scala, and her 
first appearance there took place in December 1900 in Tristan 
and Isolde with Borgatti, Magini-Coletti and Mansueto as her 
partners. She sang during the same and the following seasons 
in the Walkiire (Briinnhilde), Regina di Saba, Mefistofele (with 
Carelli, Caruso and Chaliapine), and created there in the spring 
of 1902 Franchetti’s Germania, conducted by Toscanini, with 
Caruso, Sammarco and Gravina in the cast. Several years 
after she retired from the stage on her marriage to a Sicilian 
doctor who would not permit her to appear in public any 
longer. It was only in 1914 that the musical world heard of her 
again when the Scala staged a new production of Tristan and 
Isolde, and two world-famous prime donne failing at rehearsals, 
Pinto took their place and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
Many discriminating opera-goers told me that they had never 
before or since (perhaps with the exception of Frida Leider, who 
also appeared for several seasons at La Scala) heard a greater 
Wagnerian interpreter. Pinto left us several G. & T. records 
made in 1902, amongst which I would give the choice to the 
lovely record of Ero and Leandro. Also the prayer from Tosca is 
extremely fine. In 1914 she recorded four records for Fonotipia 
which perhaps are still rarer than her G. & T.’s, which are 
already great treasures. 

About the same time when Pinto made her first successes in. 
Italy a Polish dramatic soprano won the Italian public over by 
her magnificent vocal gifts. Her name was Salomé Kruszel- 
nicka (or Salomea Krusceniski, under which name she 
appeared in Italy). She had been discovered by no less a person 
than Battistini, who had sung with her on many occasions in 
Warsaw, St. Petersburg and Moscow, and had brought her to 
Italy. After several seasons in Italy and South America she also 
appeared at La Scala in 1906, making her début as Salome with 
Elisa Bruno and Borgatti, and soon became a great favourite, 
singing the Strauss heroine sixteen times in the same season. 
She remained at La Scala until 1915. Her first records were 
her 1903 Warsaw red G. & T., which not only came out splendidly 
but also show us a perfect artist with the most wonderful per- 
sonality. In 1906 and later she recorded for Fonotipia, but 
though usually the Fonotipia recorded better than G. & T., in 
this case I prefer her Warsaw editions. 

Last but not least, I want to say a few words about 
Gemma Bellincioni. Born 1864 at Monza, she is descended 
from a Tuscan family of actors, so that in her childhood she was 
associated with the stage. She made her début at Naples at quite 
an early age. At the Scala she appeared during one season in 
1886, when she sang in Roberto il Diavolo with Boudouresque 
(twenty-two performances of this opera in one season!), and 
Traviata with Valero and Salambo by Massa, which she created. 
The next year she went to South America and her glorious 
career began, travelling uninterruptedly through America, Spain, 
France, Germany, Russia, etc. She was the first Santuzza in the 
world premiére of Cavalleria Rusticana in Rome in 1890, with 
Roberto Stagno as Turiddu. In 1892 she had the leading 
soprano part in the first production of Mala Vita by Umberto 
Giordano, again with Stagno as her partner. In 1898 she 
created at the Lirico in Milan, with Caruso and Delfino Menotti 
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(whom Titta Ruffo describes in his memoirs as one of the 
greatest baritones of the golden age), Giordano’s Fédora, which 
had been written especially for her. In 1907 she created the 
third opera by Giordano Marcella. This time De Lucia sang 
with her. Bellincioni was also the first Italian Salome in 
1905-06 at Turin, and her Carmen was said to be equal to 
Calvé’s famous impersonation. Her last appearance took place 
in about 1928 in Holland. She was considered the greatest 
singing actress Italy has ever produced. Her G. & T.’s made 
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in 1903 give us also, if they do not show a superb quality of voice, 
the true impression of a great singer and still greater personality, 
Later on she is supposed to have recorded for Fonotipia, but 
whether these records have been published or not it has not 
been possible yet to ascertain. Her G. & T.’s are extreme 
rarities and the copies known are just a few. Most collectors 
have therefore to be content with her Pathés, but I warn them 
not to judge Bellincioni from these discs, which are little horrors 
and do not do any justice to this great artist. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


by P. WHELING 


Louise Homer (contralto) with piano accompaniment: O toi 
qui m’Abandonnes from Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer), sung 
in French; and (with orchestra) Acerba Volutta from 
Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea), sung in Italian. Inter- 
national Record Collectors’ Club 103 (12 in.). 

There is a thrilling and fascinating story to be found in the 
catalogue number of this record. It is the story of the unselfish and 
untiring work of Mr. William Seltsam during the past seven years 
in patiently and faithfully digging into the vaults of the recording 
companies and into the unique resources of private collections for 
voices of the long ago; these voices he has made available to 
collectors month after month until the number of his issues is now 
one hundred and eight. It is a heroic achievement. This record 
as well as the four below are obtainable from the I.R.C.C. at 
318 Reservoir Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Mme. Homer recorded -the Prophéte aria in 1903, and the 
Adriana aria in 1906. The former especially is conclusive evidence 
of her heirship to the grand tradition. The dark, rich voice pours 
forth in all its power and beauty one instant, and the next tosses 
off cadenzas which would give pause to any light soprano. The 
technique is amazing ; the voice magnificent. Why singers do not 
sing like this any more is a moot question. That they do not is 
the tragic truth. 

The labels have been autographed by Mme. Homer. 


Blanche Arral (soprano) with orchestra: Je Marche sur 
tous les Chemins (Scéne Cour-la-Reine) from Manon 
(Massenet), and La Veritable Manola (Bourgeois) ; sung 
in French. International Record Collectors’ Club 100 
(12 in.). 

This and the following record are of especial interest because 
they represent the successful re-recording of cylinders on to discs, 
a difficult and hitherto unsatisfactory transposition for which 
special apparatus had to be designed and constructed. The result 
is quite amazing in that the reproduction is so superior to that of 
the cylinder machine itself as well as to that of the ordinary 
acoustic gramophone. An acoustic record, if played immediately 
after one of the re-recorded cylinders, sounds flat and anazmic ; 
this may be due to the excellence of the cylinder method as 
enhanced by the electrical transposition, or perhaps to the 
transposition alone. There is almost a complete absence of 
cylinder surface noise. However, in some of the legato passages, 
particularly in the orchestra, there is a wavering of pitch resulting 
in some sour notes, a situation which it is hoped may be remedied 
in time. 

It is evident from Mme. Arral’s records that she loved to sing 
(she still loves to sing and still sings amazingly well). The aria 
from Manon, recorded in 1908 and unpublished until the present 
time, was sung by Mme. Arral at the premiére of the opera. It 
is brilliantly sung, the high notes being of extraordinary beauty 
and purity. Massenet coached the singer in the entire score of his 
opera, and thus this recording takes on even more historic 
interest. The little song in Spanish style on the reverse is sung 
with the usual Arral ebullience, and with the accompaniment of 
castanets played by the singer as‘she sang (and very likely danced 
a step or two). All in all, the record is a monumental release. 


Yvonne de Treville (soprano) with orchestra: C’est Histoire 
Amoureuse from Manon Lescaut (Auber), sung in 
French ; and Lucrezia Bori (soprano) with orchestra: In 
Quelle Trine Morbide from Manon Lescaut (Puccini), 
sung in Italian. International Record Collectors’ Club 101 
(10 in.). 

This second I.R.C.C. coupling of re-recordings from cylinders 
seems a little less successful than the Arral re-recordings. ‘The 
reproduction of the Bori aria especially appears to be somewhat 
muddy and uncertain at the beginning. Generally, however, the 
reproduction, when considered as coming from a 1910 cylinder, is 
very good indeed—in fact, much more like electric than acoustic. 

Mme. Bori’s performance is not particularly exceptional. Her 
top notes were never her greatest assets ; her delicate artistry and 
sincerity have always been, and they are not too much in evidence 
here. 

The de Treville record comes close to being a tour de force. 
Auber’s famous “ laughing song” becomes weird humour with 
the Galvany-like staccato tones causing a good deal of the gleeful 
excitement. Technically the performance is superb with the 
exception of the last high note, which certainly is high but hardly 
a note. 

Both records give promise of better things to come. At the 
present time they represent something new and sensational under 
the sun. 


Mario Ancona (baritone) with orchestra: Sei Vendicata 
Assai from Dinorah (Meyerbeer), and A Tanto Amor 
from La Favorita (Donizetti) ; sung in Italian. Inter- 
national Record Collectors’ Club 108 (12 in.). 

The singing of the Dinorah aria. is in accordance with the 
grand tradition. The beauty of the high notes and the excellent 
phrasing are worthy of Battistini ; the low tones are very like 
Scotti’s. But Ancona’s style, after all, is unique: smooth, 
unlaboured, and with just enough vibrato. It is a beautiful and 
grateful aria, undeservedly unfamiliar. The recording of the 
voice is superb, although the orchestra fares rather badly, even 
for 1908. Ancona recorded the better known A Tanto Amor one 
year earlier ; the result is a text-book for baritones, and a treasure 
for all those interested in the gems of song. The record is 
unconditionally recommended. 


Pol Plangon (bass) with piano: Le Vallon (Gounod) ; sung 
in French. Charles Gilibert (baritone) with piano: 
(a) Bergerette, (b) Margoton Va-t-a L’iau (arrange- 
ments by J. B. Weckerlin) ; sung in French. International 
Record Collectors’ Club 102 (12 in.). 

Perhaps the most important factor in regard to the Plancon 
record is its metaphysical connotation. When we consider that 
the singer has been dead for twenty-three years, that nine years 
before his death he sang this song which is now being made 
available generally to the collectors, we feel that that which had 
formerly been lost forever by death may yet live a little longer 
—and we are a little closer attuned with the Infinite. The song 
itself adds nothing to Gounod and almost nothing to Plangon. 
There is the usual finesse and careful singing, but no opportunity 
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for the virtuosity which has come to be synonymous with Plancon. 

Gilibert’s engaging style was most in evidence when he sang 
his beloved chansons. Here are two of them charmingly inter- 
preted ; the tenor quality of Gilibert’s light baritone voice permits 
rare shading of tones, especially in the last long phrase of the 
first song. ‘The second, incongruously announced, is a delightful 
chanson @ danser. Neither, however, is comparable to Gilibert’s 
classic performance of Plaisir d’Amour. The recording (in 1907) 
of the piano is surprisingly good. 


Marcella Sembrich (soprano) and Mario Sammarco 
baritone) with Orchestra: Tutte le Feste al Tempio 
from Rigoletto (Verdi); and Mario Sammarco (baritone) 
with Orchestra: Cortigiani, Vil Razza Dannata from 
Rigoletto (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record 
Society 1005 (12 in.). 

Collectors of historic records are inclined to reserve their 
opinion regarding Marcella Sembrich pending their search for 
a “good Sembrich record.”” But none seems to turn up ; even 
the very rare Columbias of 1903 do not verify the glowing reports 
of the beauty of the Sembrich voice. Unfortunately the duet 
with Sammarco (made at the comparatively late date of 1910) 
give: us no new knowledge of Sembrich: the voice is wooden, 
tight, and hooty. On the other hand, Sammarco’s glorious 
voice comes through very well, especially in the Si, vendetta 
section, and even better perhaps in his solo on the reverse side. 
The voice pours out as all great voices should. In the aria, 
however, there is an absence of contrasting moods and shadings 
which characterize Amato’s classic performance of the same aria. 
Nevertheless, the shimmering flow of tone is a joy, and the record- 
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ing a happy achievement of the acoustic process away back in 
IQII. 


Mattia Battistini (baritone) with piano: Finch’ han del 
Vino from Don Giovanni (Mozart), sung in Italian and 
Maurice Renaud (baritone) with Orchestra: Sois Im- 
mobile from William Tell (Rossini), sung in French. 
Historic Record Society 1007 (10 in.). 

The Battistini aria was recorded in Warsaw in 1903. The 
beauty and evenness of voice and the mastery of its production 
for which “la gloria d’Italia” is so highly regarded by the 
collectors are in evidence throughout the recording. Like 
Victor Maurel in his recorded performance of the Quand’ero 
paggio, Battistini here has the audible approval of the fortunate 
persons in the recording studio. When he has finished his 
superb performance of the short aria, he. responds to the cries 
of ‘*‘ Viva” and “ Bravo” with an “‘ Ancora” to the pianist, 
and the performance is repeated with similar results except that 
this time there is no “ancora.” It is safe to say that both 
renditions will be encored thousands of times by the collectors, 
and that is as it should be. 

Renaud’s first recording of the prayer from William Tell was 
made with piano in Paris in 1901 ; the present orchestral version 
dates from 1906. Whether Renaud sang Massenet, Wagner, or 
Rossini, there was intense drama in his voice as well as in his 
subtle phrasing and accentuations, conclusive proof that he took 
the trouble to understand what he was singing about. Here he 
sings Rossini. 

These two records are obtainable from William Speckin, 
6613 Greenview Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


The B.I.A.E. Interim Report (1) 

Publications on the educational uses of the gramophone are 
so rare that the arrival of anything new in this field of literature 
is bound to create a stir amongst the small band of enthusiasts 
intent on such matters. In November I made passing reference 
to the recent Interim Report issued by the British Institute of 
Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1 (price 6d.): in 
this and subsequent articles I propose to deal with the enquiry 
and the recommendations in some detail. 

That the pamphlet is of considerable importance goes without 
saying, since it is a summary of the very first attempt to discover 
just how far gramophone records are employed as teaching 
agents in this and other countries. The investigation began as 
a result of an Exhibition of Mechanical Aids to Learning held 
in 1930 and 1931 by the Institute. ‘‘ Widespread ignorance in 
the educational possibilities of the gramophone ”’ was revealed by 
the exhibition. Consequently a Commission was appointed, and 
about twenty eminent educationists were brought together under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. Clow Ford, of London University. 
The Committee eventually split up into three panels to deal 
with languages, music, and technical problems respectively. 

I have always failed to understand the principles governing 
the selection of the members of the Commission. Undoubtedly 
the names are distinguished, but I very much doubt whether 
many of the members had much first-hand knowledge and 
experience of gramophone problems in schools and _ colleges 
prior to being appointed on the Commission. Some were well 
chosen ; but it would certainly have been wise to have enlisted 
the co-operation of past and present officials of the Central 
Education Department of Columbia and H.M.V., who have done 
so much for education-by-gramophone in the past. W. J. Hands, 
Alec Robertson, Walter Yeomans, Mrs. Henry, Peter Latham 
—these are not mentioned in the pamphlet. Why include the 
Editor of a B.B.C. publication ? What of Dr. Percy Scholes, 
and his school ; or the teachers who contributed to his ‘‘ Music 
—the Child and the Masterpiece” ? I know of at least one 


member of the Commission who declares in public his lack of 
faith in mechanical aids to education : was he admitted to provoke 
controversy ? 

However, the panels set to work, but their efforts were 
hampered from the start because only £100 was placed at their 
disposal. Eventually the sixteen-page questionnaire (containing 
over seventy questions) was drawn up and circulated to educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds—nursery, primary and secondary 
schools ; preparatory and public schools ; technical and special 
schools ; training colleges and university departments ; and 
schools and colleges of all kinds in many foreign countries and 
throughout the Colonies and Dominions. I remember receiving 
my two copies in 1934 from two sources because I was using the 
gramophone educationally both with children and adults. 

The questionnaire contained four main sections: (1) general 
questions as to the type of institution, number, age, sex, and 
environment of pupils, and present equipment ; (2) the use of 
the gramophone in music lessons; (3) language teaching by 
gramophone (including instruction in the mother tongue) ; (4) 
a technical enquiry concerning instruments, records, needles, 
volume, tone, and the like. A fifth section applied only to 
teachers of special pupils, and to the use of the gramophone in 
physical training and commercial subjects. 

Attempting to answer the bulk of the seventy questions (in 
my own case, twice over!) was a laborious piece of work, but 
the process of indexing and filing the completed forms at the 
Institute must indeed have been a complex and lengthy business. 
When I called at the Institute two years ago I was led to under- 
stand that the response had been disappointing—that not only 
was the proportion of returned questionnaires low, but that the 
information submitted was in many cases meagre and indefinite. 

The Report states that 3,500 forms were sent out at the direct 
request of interested persons, but there is no mention of the 
numbers which found their way back to the Institute on com- 
pletion. Consequently it is difficult to know whether the Report 
as a whole is really representative. However, each of the three 
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panels (music, languages, and technical) drafted its own findings, 
after which the full Commission met again to draw up the 
Interim Report now issued. It should be pointed out that until 
a further sum of money is available, the Commission cannot 
complete its work and publish a detailed statement on the 
educational uses of the gramophone. 

Part I of the Report gives a short history of the origin of the 
enquiry ; Part II covers language teaching ; Part III is confined 
to music teaching, whilst Part 1V details other educational uses. 
Technical questions are discussed in Part V, and the final section 
is a summary of the Commission’s general conclusions. 

Since records are used in musical education to a far greater 
extent than in language teaching, Part III of the Report will 
receive attention here before Part II. Possibly the fact that 
only five members of the Commission of seventeen represented 
musical interests accounts for music playing second string to 
languages, receiving six and a half pages as against eight and a 
half. In the questionnaire music preceded languages. 

Half of the forms examined by the Music Panel came from 
primary schools, one third from secondary schools, and the rest 
from adult institutions and individuals. Practically the same 
proportions apply to regular teaching by gramophone, occasional 
use, and voluntary listening respectively. It is remarkable that 
country-dancing and rhythmic work head the list of school uses, 
appreciation lessons coming a good second. If this is a true 
account of what is happening in our schools to-day, then we 
have every cause to ke thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. Can it 
be believed that of the thousands of excellent records of the 
master works now available, and of the hundreds of other records 
specially issued for schools, so few are purchased for the purpose 
of giving children a listening repertory of worth-while music 
calculated to influence their attitude to the art for the rest of 
their lives ?. Rhythmic work and country-dancing are admittedly 
essential elements in a modern system of education, and their 
popularity and success are assured because they. give children 
something delightful to do while listening to bright, lilting 
melodies. But who shall say they excel in ultimate value a 
course in appreciation designed to bring children into close 
contact with the minds of the master musicians? Folk-music, 
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by virtue of the fact that it emanated from the folk, is not ar 
music. We have had over a quarter of a century in which to 
organize methods of teaching musical appreciation, yet there ig 
no way in which orchestral masterpieces may be studied in the 
classroom save by gramophone. The Commission seems to 
suggest that this is not being done in the degree that it should. 

“There is a lack of planned uses of the gramophone, much 
‘ passive listening,’ and a purposeless choice of records,” says the 
Report. This shocking revelation was not unexpected. Never. 
theless the blame cannot be attached to the teachers. They do 
so little planning because in the years of their professional 
training they were not introduced to the possibilities of education 
by gramophone ; and when they began their teaching they were 
unable to discover other means of acquiring the necessary 
knowledge and skill. Only those with determination and 
opportunity (and large pockets) have gone forward and taught 
themselves the technique of the gramophone lesson. ‘There is 
no other way of learning. Training colleges, university ecuca- 
tion schools, and teaching departments at musical colleges rarely 
touch this side of modern pedagogy. Holiday schools and 
refresher courses are equally impotent to cater for the practising 
teacher. 

What is the solution? It is a thousand pities that the 
recording companies themselves are not able to resume the work 
they were doing ten years ago, by appointing lecturers to 
demonstrate in schools and colleges. Are we to take it for 
granted that this great educational service has permancntly 
ceased ? If so, then our education authorities should continue 
the work. They have the libraries of records (which, if the 
Report is true, are lying practically idle) ; they supply the 
gramophones in most instances ; cannot they appoint advisers 
and travelling demonstrators ? But teachers should know some- 
thing of education by gramophone before they reach the classroom. 
All music-training departments in all institutions should make 
arrangements for every student to receive a short course of 
lectures in gramophone work, and should arrange for students 
to teach by gramophone under supervision. If something of 
this kind is not done, we are likely to go on using the gramophone 
in a haphazard, half-hearted way indefinitely. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 


Schubert 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

All lovers of Schubert will feel the greatest delight and gratitude 
at the issue by H.M.V. of this composer’s beautiful posthumous 
A major Sonata, played by a pianist who is a great and exclusive 
devotee of good music, and their delight will be increased by the 
enthusiastic praise given by the reviewers of the records of this 
work, especially in the splendid article in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
whereby its admitted shortcomings have not been allowed to 
swamp its many beauties. If the true aim of criticism is to judge 
a work of art to increase the enjoyment of those who wish to 
appreciate it, surely this aim will be better brought about by 
dilation on its beauties than on its shortcomings. I feel quite sure 
that the present lack of popularity accorded to Schubert’s piano 
sonatas is due more to general ignorance of their content than to 
acute realization of their failings. Here, then, is a chance for 
listeners to form their own opinions. Let those who are alive to 
the charm of the finale of the B flat Trio buy the rondo of the 
A major Sonata, and far from being disappointed, they will feel 
an active desire for more. One ought to buy this sonata, not only 
to make it worth while for the Gramophone Company to produce 


it, but also to give them some inducement for issuing recordings 
of the posthumous C minor and B flat sonatas, which are, I think, 
far greater works. Except for the rather uninteresting and inter- 
minable finale to the C minor, there are seven good movements 
in these two works, some of them really superb. I am sure they 
must only be known to be highly appreciated : they are of the 
best 1828 vintage, and there can be no higher praise than that. 


Colinsburgh, Fife. “R. A. Boor. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I should like to add my plea to that of your correspondent 
on p. 270 of November GRAMOPHONE, for a complete recording 
of Gerontius. Surely it is nothing short of a scandal that we 
have no complete recording of so noble, so beautiful, so inspiring 
a work by one of the greatest of English composers. 

I suggest the following soloists: Steuart Wilson, Muriel Brunskill 
and Harold Williams. Conductor, of course, Sir Landon 


Ronald. W. R. THurnamM. 
Bournemouth. 
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On the day 
the new Records 
are issued — 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


is ready with every new record in the lists of 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, Brunswick, 
etc. Make a point of paying a visit. 


Every shop has a character of its own, but lucky 
is the one that, in these modern days, has 
retained an air of friendly informality. That best 
describes the atmosphere at The Gramophone 
Exchange. 


Mr. G. H. S. Montagu, our Musical Director, is 
always happy to meet old friends and new. His 
fund of expert knowledge on every type of 
classical music is at your disposal—he knows the 
best recordings of every important work and 
will gladly guide your choice. 


OCIETY ISSUES. This treasure h of ic is 

more easily available to all now that we have decided 

to supply the sets by monthly payment. A two-guinea 
album, for example, may be obtained by a first payment 
of half-a-guinea and three further payments of the same 
amount. 





O metallic needles are used for demonstration, thus 
Niassuring the records you buy are really new. This 

important point is often overlooked, but when it is 
realized that half a dozen playings with a steel needle on 
an out-of-date machine can completely spoil a record, 
the value of this service will be appreciated. 
Come, and welcome, to The Gramophone Exchange or deal 
with us by post. You will be equally pleased with our 
service. 
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t Any records of good music, in really good Fibre-played condition, can always 
be accepted in part ex e for new. The records we take back are available 
! for Sale or Exchange at half list prices in a special department on the lower r 
t floor. No lists are issued; the service is ‘available to callers only—it is a , 
1 marvellous place for a bargain. 1 
' 
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The Gramophone Exchange Limited ‘ 


Astra House,121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 & 
e TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 3007 e 


Astra House is four doors east of Cambridge Circus 
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The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 





Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 











AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 


YRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES. Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, John 

DUFAY, Guillaume 
FRESCOBA' 


Georg 
VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de 
VIVALDI, Antonio 

ara 





IVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 
588-page volume... 
to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10? to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 
Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 


THE GRAMOPHONE, "isodes.i"" 


Telephone : GERRARD 2136-7. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for The Gramo- 
phone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 
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Robin Legge in the Dally Telegraph 
-wrote: ‘“*A most desirable book. 


Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the 
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takes this opportunity of wishing you 
all a “Happy and Prosperous New 
Year” and to report the passing of 
another highly successful year for 
“ Expert ” hand-made products. 

In the acoustic gramophone world «he 
‘“* Expert” still holds its unquestioned 
supremacy and has gained many new 
enthusiastic supporters during 1937. 
It seems that the acoustic gramophone, 
as exemplified by the hand - made 
“ Expert,” is still more than capable of 
holding its own in the face of competi- 
tion by factory - built radio - gramo- 
phones. 

Now that practically every ready-made 
radio set is a “Superhet” it is very 
satisfactory to note that the demand 
for the “straight” quality set at a 
reasonable price (fostered by the hand- 
made “Expert” two-piece set at 
18 gns.) has exceeded expectations, and 
the demand for our higher-priced out- 
fits proves my contention that “ the 
best will always sell.” 

During 1937 my Private Deferred 
Payment scheme has proved a com- 
plete success, and many who otherwise 
would have to be content with a cheap 
factory-built outfit now realize the 
joy of ownership of a hand - made 
** Expert.” 


Acoustic Gramophones from £17 10s. 
Hand-made Radio Sets from £17 ITs. 


Hand-made Radio-Gramophones 
from 28 gns. 


Details of Models and Real Photograph illustrations gladly 


utmost value, the very crystallisation of sent on request. 


criticism. The author has done his work 
well indeed.”’ 


PRICE I/- POSTAGE 3d. 


‘(Limited Number Only ) 
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Delius 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I: is always disappointing to see a correspondence end with 
both sides turning their back on one another and nothing decided. 
So | should like to make a few remarks concerning the Delius 
controversy from a middle point of view. 

\Ve should all be able to fully enjoy any music which is really 
beautiful without letting personal prejudice in any way affect us. 
This I personally always endeavour to do, and with a fair measure 
of success. But on the other hand, to allow our pleasure to warp 
our critical faculty is to live in a fool’s paradise, so that if our 
eys are forcibly opened at some time or other, our hero falls 
from his pedestal with a crash. 

his nearly happened to me once with respect to Delius. I 
hadi always regarded his On listening to the first cuckoo in spring as 
a fragment entirely beautiful and profoundly original. It was 
therefore with a sense of some dismay that I later discovered in 
some folk-songs arranged by Grieg the identical melody on 
which the above piece is built, note for note! (19 Norwegische 
Volksweisen, I Ola-Dalom, i Ola-Kjénn.) 

Now this does not make the work any the less beautiful, it is 
true, but the awareness that one is listening to something quite 
orivinal of its kind has departed : it is now simply a tune arranged 
with clever harmonies by a master craftsman, who had no 
ob:ection to letting the whole work be thought original. 

in fact, it must be admitted that Delius, though an advanced 
harmonist, was poorly endowed with melodic fancy—and his 
best works are undoubtedly those in which he has borrowed 
the melodies and treated them in his own involved harmonic 
style. Appalachia, Brigg Fair, the Cuckoo referred to, the negro 
melodies which make Koanga, spring to mind at once. 

Such a man cannot be termed one of the greatest composers 
(with a bow to the Editor), but neither can one deny the great 
beauty of certain of his compositions. 

Chis to me, if to no one else, simplifies the question considerably. 


Warwickshire. L. W. Duck. 


Gigli and ‘ Turandot ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


1 wish I could answer Mr. Alan Gordon-Brown with some 
degree of certainty as to whether Gigli has ever sung the réle of 
Calaf in Turandot, but like him I can only rely on my memory, 
which is not always authoritative. As far as I can remember, I 
have never come across Gigli’s name in connection with this 
role, and I have certainly never heard him in the opera. Perhaps 
Messrs. J. C. Robertson and/or Michael White or some other 
reader may be better informed, but what puzzles me is that 
Gigli up to the beginning of the last Italian winter season had a 
repertoire of fifty-one operas, which at one time or another he 
had performed in public. Does it seem too improbable that 
Turandot may have been one of them ? On the other hand, last 
spring he added two more réles to his repertoire, namely 
Rhadames in Aida (believe it or not!) and the Red Indian in 
Carlo Gomez’ Jl Guarany, which forms a counterbalance to the 
supposition and makes the chances of his appearance in Puccini’s 
great work about even. 

I do not see the name of Antonio (Cortis among the half- 
dozen Calafs Mr. Alan Gordon-Brown has heard (which includes 
the creator of the réle, Miguel Fleta), and presume he was not 
present at Covent Garden when Cortis sang Calaf to Maria 
Nemeth’s Turandot. I think Mr. A. P. Hogan will bear me out 
when I say that this singer is the best Calaf to have appeared 
in public to date ; he certainly has the requisite qualities which 
your contributor so ably suggests as being necessary. 

I should like to throw some more light on the forthcoming 
seasons at the principal Italian opera-houses. Readers may not 
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know that Persico’s La bisbetica domata and Canonica’s Miranda 
are none other than Shakespeare’s “‘ Taming of the Shrew ” and 
‘* The Tempest,” respectively, adapted for the lyric stage. Owing 
to the difficulty in finding a singer suitable for the trying and 
responsible tenor part in Kornegold’s Die Tote Stadt, the Vienna 
State Opera was approached, but it was found that even there 
this production had had to be dropped for the present, for similar 
reasons. This opera has therefore been replaced by Humper- 
dinck’s Haensel und Gretel with Margherita Carosio, Gianna 
Pederzini, Palmira Vitali, Elvira Casazza and Emilio Ghirardini 
as the principal artists. Another replacement concerns Flotow’s 
Marta, which is being superseded in spite of some preliminary 
doubt by Zandonai’s clever and charming J Cavalieri di Ekebu 
(Tassinari, Franci, José Luccioni and Giuseppina Sani). Marta, 
however, retains its place in the “‘ Cartellone” of the Scala, 
where at one time it was thought Verdi’s Macbeth would in- 
augurate the season. 

At the San Carlo Opera House, Naples, the season opens on 


January 25th, and sixteen operas and two ballets are being 


presented which include such tit-bits as Bloch’s Macbeth, 
Alfano’s Cyrano de Bergerac (opening night), and Moussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina. 

At the Réale, Rome, Nazzareno de Angelis, the well-known 
bass, makes a comeback after rather more than a year’s rest, and 
will sing the title réle in Méfistofele besides other operas. Gigli 
is under contract to sing in seven operas, namely L’Africana 
(December 11th, with Basiola, Vaghi, Caniglia and Licia 
Albanese) ; L’ Amico Fritz (December 23rd, with Licia Albanese 
and Emilio Ghirardini) ; Fédora (December 28th, with Giuseppina 
Cobelli and Giuseppe Manacchini) ; Méfistofele (January 11th, 
with De Angelis, Franca Somigli and Sara Menkes) ; Gloria 
(January 15th, with Caniglia and Armando Borgioli) ; Ballo in 
Maschera (March 26th, with Cigna and Armando Borgioli) ; La 
Gioconda (March gist, with Cigna, Stignani, Armando Borgioli 
and Vaghi). 

Lauri-Volpi is wanted for five operas: J/ Trovatore (December 
8th, with Caniglia, Stignani, Basiola and Vaghi) ; La Bohéme 
(February 15th, with Tassinari or Favero and Emilio Ghirardini) ; 
Luisa Miller (February 26th, with Caniglia, Basiola and Vaghi) ; 
Turandot (April 13th, with Cigna and Licia Albanese) ; and 
Carmen (April 26th, with Gianna Pederzini, Licia Albanese and 
Carlo Tagliabue). This last opera is being repeated again this 
season to commemorate the centenary of the birth of Bizet, 
which is also being celebrated at La Scala with Les Pecheurs des, 
Perles as well as Carmen. 

Schipa is down for two operas: Werther (March 16th, with 
Tassinari, Liana Cortini and Giuseppe Manacchini) and 
Barbiere di Siviglia (March 22nd, with Margherita Carosio, Carlo 
Galeffi and Giacomo Vaghi). 

Galliano Masini is also to appear in two operas, the brand new 
lyric drama Caracciolo (February 8th, with Franca Somigli) and 
La Wally (March toth, with Caniglia, Palmira Vitali and 
Armando Borgioli). 

The principal cast for Wolf-Ferrari’s Le donne curiose will be: 
Pia Tassinari, Margherita Carioso, Giovanni Malipiero, Baccaloni, 
Granforte and Ghirardini; and for Richard Strauss’s Frau Ohne 
Schatten: Giovanni Voyer, Rose Pauly, Angelica Crawcenco and 
Franci. The remaining Italian operas are vehicles for such 
well-known singers as Granforte (Pizetti’s Lo Straniero and others), 
Franci, Carmelo Mangeri, Piero Pauli, Giovanni Malipiero (who 
may also sing Faust in Méfistofele later in the season) , José Luccioni 
(of the Opéra-Comique), Fiorenzo Tasso, Augusto Ferranto, 
Favero, Stella Roman, Sara Scuderi, Iva Pacetti, Cesarina 
Valobra and Ines Alfani Tellini. Notable absentees are Toti 
Dal Monte, Lina Pagliughi, Merli, Lugo, Pertile, Ziliani, de Luca, 
Stracciari, Inghilleri, Stabile, Montesanto and Pasero. 

When are we to, have Tibbett’s H.M.V. Credo which “ Turn 
Table Talk” so gently hinted some months ago? I think the 
time is ripe for a new issue of this famous aria. 


Rome. T. pe BENEDUCCI. 
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The Opera Season 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


In a letter in your November number Mr. S. J. Block states, 
although he does not claim to have been present, that Caruso sang 
the réle of Othello at the Metropolitan Opera House somewhere 
around 1916 or 1918. 

A chapter on Caruso in Irving Kolodin’s book “‘ The Metro- 
politan Opera,”’ issued recently, gives a list of the operas in which 
the great tenor appeared at the Metropolitan, but Othello is not 
among them. 

An appendix to the book reveals that Othello was not performed 
at all in 1916 or 1918: in fact, only in the years 1909-1912 during 
the period of Caruso’s association with the Metropolitan, and on 
each occasion Slezak played the name part. 


Southern Rhodesia. J. Sum. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the November issue of your very valuable magazine there 
appears a letter under the title ‘** The Opera Season ” by one Mr. 
Samuel J. Block, of Brooklyn, in which he has many complaints 
to find with the musical scene at the Metropolitan. 


Will Mr. Block find another company in either the U.S.A. or 
Europe which gives eighteen weeks of opera in its original 
language without a government subsidy ? This is a great item in 
the production of opera. 

There is great lamentating of the departure of certain artists. 
There are two factors which enter the arena here—age, and the 
artist’s Own common sense. Mr. de Luca, who was leading 
baritone in the Italian section for seventeen years, no doubt felt 
it wise to retire, as did Miss Bori, before people asked them to. 

Let us have the Othello question cleared up. This opera was 
given its last complete performance at the Met. on January 31, 
1913, with Slezak, Alda and Scotti, the same artists who partici- 
pated in the revival of February 21, 1911, after a lapse of nine 
years, when it was sung in 1902 by Alvarez, Eames and Scotti. 
Caruso made his Met. début in the 1903-1904 season. The next 
time Othello appeared on the boards was at a gala for Gatti on 
March 19, 1935, with Melchior, Rethberg and Gandolfi singing 
only the fourth act. 

The artists mentioned in the letter who would be additions to 
the company include Elisabeth Schumann, who made her New 
York opera début as Sophie in Rosenkavalier on November 20, 1914, 
and remained for only one season. The rest, with the exception 
of the Misses H. Konetzni and Anday and Messrs. Voelker, 
Hiisch, Fassbaender and Kipnis, are hardly of the artistic stature 
we are accustomed to. 

Just take a jaunt around the Continent, and then one realizes 
that artistic standards at the Met. are not as bad as Mr. Block’s 
letter would lead one to believe. 


To-day there appears in the operatic scene a new bugaboo 
to contend with—political sentiment ; witness Salzburg this 
summer. Quite a few artists would like to come to New York, 
but they cannot get releases from their present contracts. 


New Jersey. GeorcE C. LEsuie. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I agree with Mr. Gordon-Brown that the evidence that 
Caruso never sang the réle of Otello is irresistible. Salvatore 
Fucito, who was Caruso’s coach and accompanist from 1915-1921, 
tells us on pp. 72-73 of his “‘ Caruso and the Art of Singing ”’ that 
“* Caruso had always wished to sing Verdi’s Otello ; but season 
after season he postponed appearing in it, so that he might still 
develop the vocal resources essential for that great part.” Fucito 
also tells us that the reason of Caruso’s refusal to perform Otello 
was, as Mr. Gordon-Brown rightly surmised in the September 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, that he feared the strain of it impair- 
ing his voice. 

H. J. Drummonp. 


Leicester. 
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Opera in Italy 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

With regard to the records of Galliano Masini, it must be 
pointed out that they were made about eight years ago when the 
singer was not in his best form. Most of his recording efforts are 
a mere shadow of the real thing ; and when heard in the flesh 
and at his best he can well be hailed as a ‘“‘ new Caruso,” as 
Columbia put it. Mr. Gordon-Brown would, I feel sure, find him 
an excellent Calaf from all points of view. 

Admirers of Rosetta Pampanini will be distressed to hear that 
the lady has been snatched from the lyric stage by the bonds of 
matrimony. Her last performance at La Scala as Maddalena 
opposite Gigli’s Chenier was a memorable one: one wishes that 
a record could be made by these two artists of the final duct in 
Giordano’s most popular opera. I ask H.M.V. to think it over. 

Twenty thousand enthusiastic spectators at the open-air opera 
season at the Sforza Castle, Milan, were spellbound on hearing 
the magnificent voice of Enrico de Franceschi singing the Prologue 
to I Pagliacci last August. It is a dismal fact that he and other fine 
baritones in Italy—such as Basiola, Mangeri, Valentino, Man- 
nacchini, etc.—are not well supported by the gramophone com- 
panies, whereas there always seems to be room for Dawson, 
Hiisch, Janssen, etc. But mine is a common complaint and, as 
yet, not much attempt has been made to procure a remedy ; so 
all one can do is to wait and hope—trusting that the day will 
come when certain prejudices will vanish. 


Milan. MICHAEL WHITz. 


* Parsifal ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Answering Mr. Thurston’s query regarding the H.M.V. album 
of extracts from the third act of Parsifal, it is complete, with the 
exception of the opening scene, from the end of the Prelude to 
Parsifal’s ‘“‘ Heil mir, dass ich mich wieder finde! ” 

The suggestion from another correspondent that the “ tuning 
up ” be included in the recording is quite the most humorous that 
has ever appeared in your magazine. 


New York City. 


“ec 


MANHATTAN. 


Organ Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am sure all my fellow organ enthusiasts who have heard Mr. 
Cunningham’s latest recordings are loud in praise not only of his 
choice of music but of his excellent playing and registration. 

S. S. Wesley’s beautiful Larghetto is a fine example, and brings 
out the softer combinations of the Kingsway Hall instrument to 
the best advantage. © 

However, I am looking forward with the greatest anticipation for 
recordings in the near future of some of the great organists and 
composers of the last fifty years, and in this connection would like 
to mention three of these with the hope that those who read this 
will not hesitate to voice their views so that we may perhaps be 
favoured with some more recordings. 

The first name I wish to mention is Guilmant, whose com- 
position March on a Theme of Handel is, 1 am sure, worthy of 
recording. 

This composer has written some very fine music, but I think 
the one mentioned above is perhaps one of the finest. 

Then we have that fine old master who has only passed away 
this year—Widor ; and in this connection I find the Toccata from 
the Fifth Symphony has already been recorded, the organist being 
the composer himself (H.M.V. DB4856), and I would like to 
suggest we now should have the Allegro Vivace from the same 
Symphony to keep it company. 

I recently heard this work played by Mr. Ellingford on the 
organ in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and this partly inspired 
the writing of these notes. 

Lastly, a composer of our own land, Wolstenholme ; and here 
again I think one of the finest pieces of music he has written is 
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the Finale in B flat—and certainly not heard often enough these 
days. 

i have searched very carefully through the catalogues of 
recorded music and cannot find either of the works above men- 
tion:d have ever been recorded, and I am sure, now the Columbia 
Company have made a start by issuing two records, we should not 
be s«tisfied until a few more are made, and I should be very glad 
to sce at least one of the items I have mentioned represented. 
Then it will be up to lovers of this type of music to do all they can 
to rake such recordings worth while. 


Heston, Middx. HERBERT F. BisHop. 


Dia'ect Records 
To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE. 


To students of English dialects the publication by the British 
Drama League of a series of typical records of folk speech could 
not be otherwise than interesting, but the review of these by Mr. 
S$. P. B. Mais came as something of a wet blanket to any enthu- 
siasm. I hesitate to differ from one so well informed, but would 
wit!, all respect suggest that it is impossible for any one person to 
have so intimate a knowledge of the multitudinous dialects of this 
couatry as to be able adequately to criticize records of all of them. 

I fancy that Mr. Mais not only gives himself away but also hits 
the nail on the head when he says that “ perhaps the truth is that 
West Sussex differs from East Sussex as much as North Wales 
differs from South Wales.’”’ I cannot speak with authority regard- 
ing Sussex, but the remark holds good with respect to the West 
Ricing of Yorkshire, for there are almost as many variations of 
dialect in that area as there are dialects in the whole of England. 

Mr. Mais labels the West Riding record “ dull.” So it may 
sound to the average Southern ear, but I doubt if this series of 
records was ever intended as a source of entertainment. Possibly 
it may sound dull as compared with the “stage” Yorkshireman, 
but it is nevertheless a singularly veracious example of the speech 
of that district from which the speaker comes, and any dullness 
lies in the fact that the speech was recited from written matter 
and was not spontaneous. 

My personal criticism is not of the speech but of the subject- 
matter, which can hardly be called “ dialect.” I have listened 
very carefully to the West Riding record several times, but have 
been unable to detect more than six words which can truly be 
classified as ‘‘ dialect ’’ words. All the rest are ordinary standard 
English words adapted to the local pronunciation.’ 

How much more interesting and valuable the record would 
have been had it been really a dialect record and not a mere 
record of local pronunciation ! 

Be that as it may, if all the records be as faithful representations 
of local speech as is that of the West Riding, the collection will 
have been well worth while. 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that the reason why the records 
hailing from the land of Burns and the Border sound more 
interesting and authentic—and perhaps less dull—is that the 
poems recited are not only known to the general public as classics 
in the realms of literature, but were written in the idiom still 
adopted by the respective speakers. 


London, N.3. Joun WILson, 


Bela Barték 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


A recent hearing of Barték’s String Quartets Nos. 2 and 5, 
played by the Budapest Quartet, convinces me that this is music 
of unusual significance and bears out the contention of Cecil Gray 
and other responsible critics that these works are assured of a 
great future. It seems to me quite possible that Barték’s quartets 
will prove to be the finest since Beethoven’s, and those who 
possess the No. 1 in the superb recording by the Pro Arte Quartet 
must surely wish for others. I can assure admirers of the No. 1 
that Nos. 2 and 5 are even finer works, and the same is presumably 
true of Nos. 3 and 4. Other than the No. 1 only the No. 2 has, 
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so far as I am aware, been recorded hitherto, and this recording 
(Polydor) is not an adequate one. Cannot something be done to 
rectify this gap in the catalogues ? It is not a matter of recording 
two or three more modern works which will appeal only to a few ; 
this is music that ranks with the best quartet-writing of all time 
and which everyone who cares for chamber music must ultimately 
come to treasure. (This is not my opinion only but that of almost 
all the reputable London critics.) 


Victoria, Australia. F. H. THurston. 


Frederic Lamond 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to Mr. S. C. Greaves’s article in the November 
GRAMOPHONE dealing with the recordings of Lamond, in view 
of his plea for further and more modern recordings, I would point 
out that there are two fairly recent records by this pianist which, 
although not listed in the English catalozues, are easily obtainable. 
One of these contains Waldesrauschen and Gnomznreigen, and the 
other Liebestraum No. 3 and the beautiful Etude de Concert No. 3, 
in D flat, all by Liszt. The latter piece is the same as that which, 
as Mr. Greaves mentions, Lamond recorded earlier on H.M.V. 
D1140 and D1621, issued under the vague title of Etude dz Concert. 

These newer recordings are 12-inch German H.M.V. discs, and 
are stocked by one or two London dealers, or may be obtained to 
special order. Furthermore, unlike the older records of this 
artist, they are plum label at 4s. each. 


Pinner, Middx. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


Donizetti 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


It has often occurred to me that in the profusion of societies 
that are organized for the recording of the works of various com- 
posers, there ought to be room for a Donizetti Opera Society. 
Ever since I have been buying discs I have acquired every record 
of this composer available. I am fully aware of the criticisms that 
have been levelled at this composer by Richard Wagner and 
lesser fry. I am further aware of the esteem in which Donizetti’s 
music is held by Berlioz, Stravinsky and other composers. Mr. 
Olin Downes, the noted American music critic, writing in the 
New York Times, highly commends the opera Lucia di Lamnermoor 
and mentions its “ aristocratic qualities.” Mr. Downes further 
says that Donizetti’s melodic invention is comparable to 
Schubert’s. Stravinsky esteems the works of Donizetti and Bellini 
more than those of Schumann and Beethoven. This opinion, of 
course, is highly controversial and I mention it only to show how 
greatly these operas of another day are regarded by the most 
modern of ‘composers. Mr. Julian Morton Moses, writing in 
The American Music Lover, says; “‘ Wagner to the contrary, 
Donizetti was a great composer, greater even than Bellini.” 
Another reviewer in THe GramopHone speaks of Donizetti as a 
“ fine composer of light operas.’’ Hector Berlioz, in his memoirs, 
praised the opera Le Convenienze Teatrali which he heard in Naples 
about 1830. He also mentions favourably Lucia and L’Elisir 
d’ Amore. 

It is the custom of young whippersnappers, who really know 
next to nothing about music, to belittle the works of the Italian 
masters and praise to heaven the Germans, especially Wagner. 
The very fact that fifteen of Donizetti’s sixty-five operas still hold 
the stage should be abundant evidence that these works possess 
extraordinary merit. Of course, these highbrow detractors of 
Donizetti refer to his protagonists as the musically “‘ unwashed.” 
The recording companies, however, will be interested in recording 
these works if a sufficient number of these same “‘ unwashed ” are 
willing to buy the records. 

The Victor company has issued Don Pasquale with the incom- 
parable Schipa in the réle of Ernesto. This set is magnificent, the 
only fault being the occasional stridency in the recording of 
Saraceni’s voice. The Columbia company has issued Lucia com- 
plete. Here too the weak link is the soprano. Mercedes Capsir is 
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adequate, but this réle cries out for the voice of Lily Pons. There 
are abridged Italian Columbia versions of Favorita and Elisir 
d’ Amore. 

It seems to me that enough Donizetti admirers could be found 
to make profitable the recording of, say, Marino Faliero, the opera 
that was just not quite good enough to compete with Bellini’s 
Puritani in 1835 but which was warmly praised by the critics of 
that time ; or of Zoraide in Granata, the opera that caused such 
a sensation in Rome that the populace carried the composer in 
triumph to the Capitol ; or Belisario, Parisina, Maria di Rohan, 
or Jl Campanello di Notte—the opera that the great-hearted com- 
poser wrote to save a little company from shipwreck. 

Detroit, Mich. W. G. WRIGHT. 


Please, Mr. Rachmaninoff 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was very pleased to see the plea of F. E. Le Marchand in the 
November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE for a new recording of the 
Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto, and, as the existing record- 
ing is exactly eight years old, think it is quite time we had a new 
recording. 

Mr. Le Marchand seems a little in doubt as to the popularity 
of this work, but I can assure him it is one of the most popular 
works of all in the piano-cum-orchestra field, and also believe one 
of the best selling album sets ever issued by The Gramophone Co. 


GRAMOPHONE 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISING enthusiasm in the Society movement is all very well, 

but how to include the accumulating announcements in these 
two pages, together with an increasing number of reports, is a 
problem that remains to be solved. Last month’s eighteen reports 
(and another from abroad) did not even leave us with room to 
shout “‘ Hooray! A record.” But reports received continue to 
reach inordinate lengths, and it is disappointing all round for 
them to be cut ruthlessly. Correspondents are urged to keep 
within the agreed limit, especially during the heavy months. To 
make things worse this month, half of the reports were sent to 
the Secretary instead of to the Chairman, Mr. W. W. Johnson— 
entailing complications that had best not be described. 

The Technical Section is now in a position to give information 
of a technical nature (respecting electrical reproducers and 
accessories), but as the work is entirely voluntary, any expenses 
must be borne by the inquirer. The Committee will do all in its 
power to keep the expenses as low as possible conducive with 
efficiency. Societies (and individual members of societies) should 
communicate with the Hon. Sec., Mr. H. T. Greenfield, 42 The 
Grove, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, when inquiries will be dealt with 
as promptly as possible. 

Societies (or individual members) wishing to purchase a clear 
recording of the Abdication Speech of H.M. King Edward VIII 
should communicate with the Federation. This is not the imported 
American record (imperfect, because taken on a short wave) but 
one in which every word can be heard. The price will be about 


The N.W. London Society announces a lecture-recital by Mr. 
Frederic Jackson, to be held in January, and to take place 
(probably) at Mr. Jackson’s studio in N.W. London. The price 
of admission will be 1s. for members of affiliated societies, and 
1s. 6d. to others. Applications should be made through society 
—* to Miss I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, 

.W.3. 

This month’s new societies: Bromley (Kent) and Derby. 
Enquiries to the N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 
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Of course we must have the composer-in the solo part, and if 
he could be persuaded to play it with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (I feel certain Abbey Road would make a fine job of 
the recording), or, again, with the Philadelphians, the result 
would indeed be a perfect performance. 

As several friends of mine are simply waiting for a new recording 
I sincerely trust H.M.V. will be good enough to do this and also 
the Third Concerto in D minor, Op. 30. 

Horowitz made some splendid records of this great work, but 
I must say when I heard the composer in the solo part it was like 
hearing it for the first time. 

So please, Mr. Rachmaninoff and’ H.M.V., do what you can 
for us very enthusiastic people who are only fortunate enough to 
hear you in the flesh very occasionally. 


Lincoln. C. H. SEUFFHaM, 


“In Tune ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have seen Mr. A. C. Lynch’s challenge (December) to my 
remarks on ‘*‘ just temperament ”’ (letter in November issue), but 
I wish to withhold my reply till the February issue, when I hope 
to have gathered some further information of general interest to 
all persons concerned with the controversy on “‘ equal and just 
temperament ”’ that has raged in these columns since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Scholes’s ‘* In Tune ” article (September). 

Ilford, Essex. DonaLp W. ALDovs. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The November meeting of the Circle was sponsored by Dr. 
C. J. Thomas, who also acted as our host. The programme was 
entitled ‘‘ Mainly Mozart with a Welsh Divertissement.”’ As an 
introduction Dr. Thomas told us why he was attracted to Mozart 
and then played the Impresario Overture, rendered by the B.B.C, 
Orchestra and Boult. Deh vieni non tardar from The Marriage of 
Figaro, sung by Elisabeth Schumann, a beautiful recording in 
spite of its early electric vintage, was next enjoyed. Of Mozart’s 
twenty-eight traced trios, seven are known, few are recorded, but 
we heard the Andante Gracioso from the E major (K.542) and 
the complete G major (K.564), from the French Columbia list, 
mentioned in earlier correspondence pages of THE GRAMOPHONE 
by Miss I. Matthews. The latter is a beautiful work, and it was 
written during Mozart’s thirtieth and happiest year of his life— 
the year of his marriage. Edward Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra playing the Rondo in D (K.382) completed the first 
part of the programme. 


Dr. Thomas then introduced us to the ancient culture of music 
in Wales, which is rather disparaged in “‘ Grove.” Then German’s 
Welsh Rhapsody was played, after which Leila Megane. sang 
Ar hyd » nos (All thro’ the night). The Dolmetsch records of Ancient 
Bardic Harp Music, sponsored by the Early Welsh Music Society, 
were of extraordinary interest with the able guidance of our host. 
Then, lighter fare in The Eisteddfod and Sospan Fach (well known 
at Twickenham). 

More Mozart, with Landowska harpsichording the Minuet 
from Don Giovanni, and the Concerto for flute and harp (K.299) 
with Marcel Moyse and Lilly Laskine as soloists—a work which 
Mozart was commissioned to compose in his French period, and 
which was, perhaps, a distasteful job for him. Finally, Papageno’s 
song from the Magic Flute, sung by Gerhard Hiisch, and the 
Wiegenlied, chanted by the Comedy Harmonists. 

This meeting was the tenth anniversary of the founding of a 
Gramophone Group in Acton, and our host, though of only a few 
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months’ connection with us, made a charming gesture during the 
evening by toasting in sparkling wit and wine the welfare of the 
Circle, coupled with that of its original members. Mr. D. M. 
Freeland, one of three remaining, suitably replied. 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


Two very interesting evenings have been provided by our 
Cheirman, Mr. H. W. Preston, and Mrs. K. Carpenter. The first 
meeting of our Second Year was the occasion of an “ All-star 
Pro:a,” which included Der Freischiitz Overture, L’aprés-midi d’un 
faur’, Che gelida manina by Puccini, Concerto No. 1 for piano and 
orci estra (Tchaikovsky), Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven), etc. 
At he conclusion the Secretary extended a hearty vote of thanks 
to ‘.e Chairman for this excellent concert. 

‘irs. Carpenter’s recital was devoted mainly to Bach. The 
D :»inor Toccata and Fugue was the high light. The second part 
of ‘he programme embraced the works of Tchaikovsky, the 
Capriccio Italienne and Casse-Noisette Suite being the main items. 

\Ve still have room for a dozen new members, who should apply 
to ‘ne Secretary, Mr. F. B. Greaves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, 
S.E.6. 

january meetings: 4 and 18, at 6 Ernest Close, Eden Park, 
Beckenham ; commencing at 8 p.m. 


Bi: mingham Gramophone Circle 

Mr. Bardell gave a second programme devoted to the works of 
Sibelius, and a very interesting set of records was heard. The 
Concerto in D minor played by Heifetz and the London Phil- 
ha monic Orchestra (DB2791-7) opened the programme. Then 
fol:owed Symphony No. 5 in E flat, a very interesting work, and 
weil rendered by Robert Kajanus and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (DB1740-5). The composer’s Karelia Suite, grandly 
recorded by a symphony orchestra on Col. DX307, brought the 
meting to a close. As an extra, the Coronation Recording of 
Handel’s Zadok the Priest was heard, and brought back vivid 
memories of a great broadcast. 

Interested readers should communicate with Mr. E. C. Instone, 
481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


The first half of the November programme presented by Mr. 
N. P. Orr consisted of the Mozart Concerto for two pianos in 
E flat (H.M.V. DB3033-5) and two widely different works for 
piano and orchestra, Weber’s Conzertstiick in F minor (Col. 
LX470-1) and Honegger’s Concertino (Victor 8765). The 
remainder of the evening was devoted to various short works, 
including a Mozart symphony (No. 32) on one record! (Tele- 
funken E2317). 

We are now practically at full strength, but there are still 
vacancies for one or two new members. Interested readers should 
get in touch with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. G. Hutchinson, 
29 Belmont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


\t the first November meeting it was decided to introduce an 
innovation, and members were invited to bring their favourite 
record to. the meeting. These were played unannounced and 
members had to guess the titles of the items, a prize being awarded 
to the member guessing the most. It proved a most successful 
evening and was. thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

The programme for the second November meeting was provided 
by Mr. R. L. Spencer Palmer, who gave a very interesting evening 
of instrumental and orchestral records. Among the outstanding 
compositions presented by Mr. Palmer were the Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. 8 in F major and the Schumann Piano Concerto in 
A minor. 

The Society holds its meetings on the first and third Wednesdays 
in each month at 8 p.m. at the Royal Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Where new members will always receive a hearty welcome. 
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Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Another successful year was concluded with the ninth annual 
general meeting, held on Friday, November 12.. In his review 
of the past season, Mr. S. O. Miebs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
said that membership had increased, despite some losses. 
The excellent monthly programmes of new issues proved a 
salient and popular feature. Society accounts were satisfactory, 
and showed a profit. Library receipts were down, but would show 
a profit when the library records were sold to make way for new 
ones. Mr. F. Dixon pointed out the desirability of regarding the 
library as a membership facility first and a source of revenue 
afterwards. Thanks were accorded to the officers of the Society 
for their work during the past season, and to the ladies for their 
work in connection with refreshments. Also to the late Secretary, 
Mr. F. T. Dixon, for his valuable work for the Society, Mr. 
Sunderland proposing that this appreciation take concrete form 
—to which proposal there was a hearty response. Some re- 
shuffling of offices was necessary as, since Mr. Dixon’s resignation, 
Mr. Miebs had been carrying on as Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
J. Brewitt retained his nine-year office of Chairman. Mr. S. Miebs 
was elected Secretary, and his office of Treasurer, held since 1930, 
transferred to Mr. A. Russell, who relinquishes his position as 
librarian ; this office is now held by Mr. Schenck. Mr. A. Purr 
continues as Press Secretary. Lay members. of the Committee : 
Miss Garrett, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Searle. 

Meetings, commencing at 8 p.m., are held on alternate Fridays 
(January 7, 21, February 4, etc.) at All Saints’ Church Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, and visitors are welcome at 
all meetings. 


Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society 

This Society meets weekly on Tuesdays at 8 at the Central 
Conservative Club, Church Street, Farnworth. The ninth recital 
of the season was given by Mr. J. A. Ryan, and was entitled “* Jam 
Session ’”—“‘ jam ”’ representing the ‘‘ cream ”’ of Swing. 

The following recital, ‘‘ From English Composers,” was in the 
hands of Mr. J. H. Bennett ; while a week later Mr. A. Bullough 
gave a miscellaneous programme of records. ‘“‘ Grand Opera ” 
was the title of Mr. J. Hall’s evening, while Mr. E. F. Foster, 
President of the Manchester Gramophone Society, contributed 
‘** Some Famous. Melodies.” This was the first guest lecturer the 
Society has been privileged to receive. Mr. Ryan’s “ Christmas 
Fare,” given on December 14, was a truly festive occasion. 

The Society possesses a powerful amplifier for the reproduction 
of records, and there is a library for the use of members. Mr. 
OB Brennand, also of Manchester, visits us on January 18. All 
inquiries to Mr. G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, Farnworth, Lancs. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Mr. Purt’s ‘‘ Beethoven Programme ”’ was much enjoyed, the 
major work being the Violin Concerto (Kreisler), kindly lent by 
the Federation. A very appreciative audience listened: to Mr. 
Pharoah’s “‘ Haydn-Mozart ” recital a fortnight later. 

Wednesday is our new meeting night, which takes place fort- 
nightly at 8 at the Public Library. The President is now Mr. F. 
Eric Young, while the new Secretary is Miss Dickenson, 74 
Junction Road, Gillingham, from whom particulars of the New 
Year programme may be obtained. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Two vocal recitals were recently given by Mr. Perrott, the first 
being of an operatic nature, and the second included Schubert 
Lieder. Mr. Carter also gave two orchestral programmes, one 
devoted to Liszt which included the Piano Sonata (Horowitz) ; 
the other included the recent Philadelphia Franck Symphony. 

Future programmes include a Tchaikovsky evening, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Brahms’s First and Third Symphonies, Beethoven’s 
Ninth and his Mass in D, a Sibelius programme, and a further 
operatic night. 

Full particulars Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 
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High Wycombe and District Music Society 

Mrs. V. L. Johnson’s all-Russian programme at the fifth 
meeting was an innovation so far as this Society is concerned. 
Among her discs were two new recordings, i.e. the fantastic 
Bridal Cortége from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or (H.M.V. 
B8633) and Tchaikovsky’s Casse-.Noisette Suite. The latter record- 
ing was remarkable for the fidelity of instrumental timbre, and 
for Goossens’s reading. 


A miscellaneous programme by Mr. W. D. Taylor at the sixth 
meeting had an unfamiliar Haydn symphony (No. 95) as its 
centrepiece. Other items were the Funeral March from Chopin’s 
B flat minor Sonata (Rachmaninoff), Mozart’s G major Rondo 
(Heifetz), and two of Menuhin’s delectable trifles. 

January meetings: 6 (instead of December 30), 13 and 27, at 
the Tudor Café, High Street, High Wycombe. Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, the Federation Chairman, pays us a visit on the latter 
date (‘‘ Modern Music and its Problems ”’). All gramophiles and 
music-lovers in the district welcome. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The subject of musical appreciation has become so large a part 
of gramophone societies’ activities that programmes dealing with 
the elements of music are quite commonplace. But the subject 
chosen by Miss D. M. Armstrong for her programme, ‘‘ Music of 
the Elements,”’ had quite a novel flavour. 

The recitalist was careful to explain that a programme dealing 
with the elements known to modern science—which are some 
eighty-odd—would provide a bewildering and tedious array of 
musical diversions. It was therefore the elements as catalogued 
by Aristotle that formed the basis of the programme—earth, air, 
fire and water. It would appear that whilst composers have 
frequently turned their attention to “‘ fire’? music and “ water ” 
music, works dealing with “‘ air,”’ and to an even greater extent 
with “ earth,” are much less in evidence. Nevertheless the pro- 
gramme contained some charming and effective works dealing 
with the subject, amongst them being Les Sylphides, The Trout, 
Ritual Fire Dance, and Moldau. 


Originality marked the programme, ‘‘ Voices and Variations,” 
presented by Mrs. F. H. Jenkins, who, with sincerity and lucidity, 
made an appeal for a more sympathetic and intelligent interest in 
the beauties and possibilities of the speaking voice. Her choice 
of records was most excellent. 

Once more we are indebted to our friends from Manchester for 
a delightful evening on the occasion of their annual visit, Mr. 
Foster presenting “‘Some Famous Melodies.”” Thank you, 
Manchester ! 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. John Gorvett’s recital was a new venture for us—and an 
exceedingly interesting one. His programme was composed 
entirely of Spanish music, including some charming songs by 
Raquel Meller, and, of course, Supervia. Altogether a most 
enjoyable evening, and one which turned thoughts again to 
wonder for the future of that now invaded and unhappy country 
which has produced so much delightful music. 

The end of November gave us a recital by Mr. D. M. Freeland, 
of Acton and District Gramophone Circle. He, too, presented an 
evening of music of one type—the programme was devoted entirely 
to the works of Saint-Saéns. It is perhaps wrong to consider the 
music as of “ one type,’’ for the programme was by no means 
monotonous and seemed all too short. We are indebted to Mr. 
Freeland for a “‘ new angle” on Saint-Saéns, and the quotation 
which Mr. Freeland gave by A.L.B. (“‘. . . the greatest composer 
who ever lived who wasn’t a genius ”’), together with the wealth 
of music presented, should provide a very fruitful topic for future 
discussion. 

January meetings: 11 and 25. Details from Hon. Sec., Miss 
I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 
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Oxford Gramophone Society 

At the second meeting of the winter season the Society enjoyed 
the Schubert Trio (Cortot, Thibaud, Casals) and the Beethoven 
Archduke Trio—two great works. 

In complete contrast, Stravinsky’s Petrouchka and the Rach. 
maninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 occupied the third evening's 
programme. The former work seemed to arouse revulsion and 
amusement, whereas the latter gained wholehearted approval. 


The raison d’étre of the fourth meeting was Kreisler’s performance 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto, preceded by the delizhtful 
Sinfonia in B flat by J. C. Bach. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


As a matter of habit, if not of policy, recitals continue to be 
presented by the Society’s members. 

Miss Humphrey’s programme of contemporary music consisted 
of d’Indy’s Istar, Variations Symphoniques, Prokofiev’s ?iano 
Concerto No. 3, de Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain, and 
Delius’s Sea-Drift. This enterprising choice proved unexpectedly 
popular, and a reminder that the first item had recently been 
deleted from the catalogue caused surprise. 

At the following meeting Mr. Clements deputized at short 
notice with a Tchaikovsky programme which he had previously 
presented when visiting the North-West London Gramophone 
Society. This included the March Slav, Serenade for Strings, Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (Rubinstein), and the Fourth Symphony—a 
pleasant and easy-to-listen-to selection. 

Several new members have recently joined, but we could still 
find room for a few more, who should apply to Mr. J. A. Clements, 
239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Meetings this month will be on Thursdays, January 6 and 20. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Lawrence Inwood, whose programme last season was 
adjudged to have been one of the best the Society has had, again 
provided us with a “ winner.’’ His selection on this occasion 
proved to be equally popular, but owing to the length of the 
programme the analytical notes usually provided had of necessity 
to be curtailed. Space will permit us to comment on but a 
few of the most outstanding recordings of the evening. The open- 
ing item was the celebrated Toccata and Fugue in D minor by 
Bach, played by G. Thalben-Ball, as good a recording of the organ 
as any we have yet heard. The major work of the evening was 
the Mozart Piano Concerto in E flat for two pianos and orchestra, 
played by Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel with the L.S.O. For 
an outstanding piano recording we must mention Chopin’s Waltz 
in A flat, the artist in this case being Simon Barer. The.tempo is 
somewhat quicker than many of us are used to, but it is first-rate 
playing none the less. The second half of the programme con- 
tained the Warlock Capriol Suite and an item which caused some 
discussion—Sibelius’s Symphonic Poem En Saga by the New 
Symphony Orchestra. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 10 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 


Of 1935 vintage. ‘‘ Music Circle ’ rather than ‘‘ Gramophone 
Society” because lectures, song-recitals, chamber music, and 
concert-going indulged in, as well as recorded music. (A worthy 
example ; others, please copy.) Membership, forty. 


Founder, moving spirit, and first Secretary—Mr. E. Austin 


Hinton, City Librarian. Society nurtured by Libraries Com- 
mittee. President—Coventry’s Mayor; Vice-Presidents—local 
musical celebrities. 


A model group—well organized, highly efficient. 

















